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is furnished at the same rates as the English, singly or in 
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“Where now the vital energy that moved, 

While Summer was, the pure and subtle lymph 

Through the imperceptible meandering veins 

Of leaf and flower? It sleeps ; and the icy touch 

Of unprolific Winter has impressed 

A cold stagnation on the intestine tide. 

But let the months go round, a few short months, 

And all shall be restored. These naked shoots, 

Barren as lances, among which the wind 

Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 

‘Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 

And, more aspiring, and with ampler spread, 

‘Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost.” 

The “cold stagnation ” of which Cowper thus 

speaks, is every where manifest. All the plants 
are taking their winter sleep, from the tallest 
trees in the forest to the humblest mosses and 
lichens that flourish in their shade. For nearly 
half the year they are as torpid as if they were 
dead. Ifthere is any movement of the vital 
forces within, it is carefully concealed. The 
Jeaves have fallen from the larger trees and 
shrubs, forming a warm covering for the deli- 
cate plants that flourish only in the protection 
of the forest. Then the snow falls and makes a 
atill further protection, so that the ground in the 
far north is often frozen no more than in our 





own latitude; if the snow comes early, it may 
not be frozen at all in the deep woods, even in 
the coldest seasons. If we should remove the 
snow we would find the winter-green, and 
prince’s pine, the adder’s tongue with its purple 
hues, and its kindred plant the creeping good- 
yeara with its white veined and netted leaves, and 
the twinberry with its bright scarlet hues, and a 
great variety of other humble plants as fresh as 
in summer. Most men arestrangers to the world 
of beauty that lives and has its being under for- 
est leaves, or but just above them. It is one of 
the advantages of the passion for Wardian cases, 
which has recently come over our cities and vil- 
lages that it is bringing to light these lowly 
dwellers of the retired woods, and secluded 
swamps. A man may live a life time in the 
country, and be familiar with the woods with- 
out suspecting that there is more than one 
kind of moss, or of ferns, or of lichens. The 
mosses have a certain family likeness, but a very 
slight examination shows as great a variety 
among them, as among oaks. On almost any 
dozen acres of our moist woodlands, especially 
if they are threaded by small rocky streams 
you may find at least a dozen varieties of the 
mosses, and as many lichens, with several kinds 
of ferns. All but the ferns are quite accessible 
in every mild spell in the winter when thesnow 
and ice melt. Nothing can exceed the delicacy 
and beauty of some of these mosses. Some are 
soft and fine as velvet, others of feathery shape, 
and others still, resemble chased silver. Some- 
times the lichens and mosses are found inter- 
mingled in the same mass, the lichens sprout- 
ing out of the velvet sod like stag horns. The 
ferns are only to be found by the fallen leaves 
and stalks of the last season’s growth. Nothing 
can be more charming for the winter parlor than 
one of these Wardian cases tastefully arranged. 
Hyacinths and crocuses flourish under the glass, 
but are not essential to its beauty. Almost all 
plants like those we have mentioned, which grow 
in the shade, will do well in the Wardian case. 

While the plants are taking their winter 
rest we may stop to discuss the bearing of la- 
bor upon our prosperity. Adam Smith has well 
said, “Labor was the first’ price, the original 
purchase money, that was paid for all things. 
It was not by gold, or by silver, but by labor 
that all the wealth of the world was purchased.” 
Theland now divided into farms and owned in 
fee simple was almost worthless to the aborigines, 
who drew from it a scanty, precarious subsist- 
ence, by a veryrude husbandry. They laid up 
few stores of grain, and were always in peril of 
starvation. Ittook thousands of acres to sup- 
port a single individual. This land has become 
valuable by the labor that has been bestowed 
upon it. Our government assumes that itslands 
are without value, and it surveys them, and gives 
a title deed with the guarrantee of protection for 
one dollar and a quarter an acre, assuming that 
will be the cost ofits survey and protection. The 





land grows valuable to us, just as we bestow 
skill and labor upon it, up to a certain limit 


The wild land is made valuable to the pur- 
chaser, when he puts a fence around it. He 
may then turn in his cattle and exclude those of 
his neighbor. If he fells the forest, that labor 
increases the value of the land by enabling it to 
yield more grass and hay. He can keep more 
stock and make more butter and cheese for 
market. If he plow, after the forest stumps are 
rotted away, headds another value to the land 
by making it yield the roots and grains. He 
can keep still more stock and get a still larger 
income from his land. If he lay out still more 
labor and plow an inch or two deeper, he gets 
still larger crops and puts a higher value 
upon the land. We get a very fair crop in 
some parts of the country if the seed is only 
dropped and covered upon the plowed land. It 
is improved with once cultivating and hoeing. 
But some find that a crop of corn pays abund- 
antly for four times cultivating. Not a weed is 
left to draw upon the strength of the soil, or to 
scatter its seed and make work for another sea- 
son. The more stirring of the soil, they say, 
the more corn. Themore labor the more profit. 


Then again, if we add to the plowing and til- 
lage the labor of making and applying manure to 
the land it is found fo pay better still. Just how 
much we may profitably spend in this way no 
skillful farmer would find it easy to say ; it is 
much beyond any thing nowdone. Some acres 
produce twenty bushels of corn, others eighty. 
The principal difference is in the labor and ma- 
nure which is only labor in another form. The 
foeces of twenty cows for a year occupy but a 
small space and will be mainly wasted without 
care. With labor enough they will make two 
hundred cords of manure. Apply fifty cords of 
manure to an acre and it yields astonishing crops, 
so that all the measures and scales are suspected 
of lying by farmers of the old school, who. 
are afraid of hiring too much labor. The gar- 
den has more labor and manure than the field, 
and so produces vastly more per acre. 


It would not do to lay down as amaxim with- 
out qualification, “the more labor the more 
profit,” there must be a limit; but it is far be- 
yond our present practice. It is found to be 
far more profitable to raise eighty bushels of 
corn to the acre than forty, or any less number, 
in the sea-board States where corn is high. One 
man works two hundred acres with a single 
hired man and boy, and just gets a living, 
Another, with no more capital, works the same 
sized farm with eight men, the yearround, with 
teams to match, and gets rich, He pays the 
men from the products of their own labor, and 
saves a profit to himself. His practice furnishes 
the needed hints a8 to the direction in which la- 
bor should be employed. In our arrangements 
for the coming season, we need a more generous 
faith in the capacities of the soil to reward labor. 
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Calendar of Operations for Feb., 1862. 


[A glance over a table like the following will generally 
call to mind some piece of work that would otherwise be 
forgotten or neglected, The remarks are more especially 
adapted to places between 39° to 45°; but will be equally ap- 
plicable further North and South, by allowing for latitude. 
—The calendar will, of course, be much more full during the 
season of active field and garden work.] 


Farm. 


This month and the following are the most critical for 
all kincis of domestic animals, and the stock farmer has 
enough to occupy his time even though winter reigns in 
full rigor through the whole of February. The long 
evenings invite to sociability and neighborly intercourse, 
and the approaching summer campaign affords a topic 
for discussion among farmers when they meet. Febru- 
ary is the wonth of all others for Farmers’ Clubs to be 
most useful and uttractive. There are grafts and seeds 
to exchange, and we are beginning the year with the 
business of 1861 well settled, and out of mind. 

Buildings—Keep water out of foundation walls, and 
thus protect them against the effecis of frost, and be al- 
ways guarded against high winds and sudden changes. 

Cattle need a change of diet; manage to Jet them have 
it. Look to their comfort most carefully. Cows coming 
in must be dried off certainly one or two weeks vefore 
the new milk springs: feed them generously, nut with 
heating food ; roots should form part of theirdiet. W :k- 
ing cattle ought to have a respite from hard work .ow 
if possible, so as to be ready for the labors of the s;.-ing; 
let them lay on a little fat, and keep the skins of ull neat 
stock healthy by currying. Look out for ice, especially 
on young stock. Do not hold on to beef «attle after they 
van oe suic ata fair price. i 

Cellars—Look wei: tu tue vegetables and remove all 
decaying ones, “‘sprouting” the potatoes if necessary. 
Do not feed decayed cubbages or turnips to milch cows, 
It will surely flavor the milk. 

Corn land of the last season may be cleared of the stub- 
ble or stalks while the ground is frozen ; at least break 
off the stubble close to the ground to facilitate plowing. 

Drains and ditches—Clear surface drains of ice and oth- 
er obstructions. See that when the snow thaws, the over- 
fluw from drains or ditches cues not wash the soil away ; 
and prevent surface water working holes down to the 
tiles in newly laid tile draius. Protect the outlets from 
rats and mice. 

Fencing—Follow a¢vie given last month and plan for 
dispensing with as :auch as you can; have as little as pos- 
sible, but have it ii good. 

Fields of rain and grass are invariably injured by cat- 
tle and sh », ranging over them in winter, and the temp- 
tation to allow it is strongest during February. 


Giain—See Calendar for January. 

Hired Men—Farm hands should be engaged early. The 
best find places soonest. 

Horses, and mule teams, must be kept well shod and 
sharp. Ifa horse breaks his leg you can’t “‘ beef” him. 
Breeding mares should not leave the stable in very icy 
weather. Devote some time daily to colts of a suitable 
age for breaking. 

Hogs should be kept hard at work upon the manure in 
barn cellars if possible, otherwise secure them warm 
quarters and feed them so as to keep them growing and 
heaithy. Do not let the troughs fill up with frozen swill. 
Breeding sows should be kept separate and have warm 
retired nests, where they can be easily got at. Feed raw 
sliced roots occasionally; it prevents constipation and 
the tendency to devour their young. 

Ice—Quick, or it will be gone ; it is seldom worth much 
for storing after the 10th of February. 

Manures—Fine composts, with soil, head lands, or muck, 
well incorporated, may be hauled to the field while the 
ground is frozen. See that all sorts are well mixed and 
compysted as it accumulates. Keep frost out of the ma- 
nure heaps if practicable. 

Mapie Sugar—Prepare to make all possible, and be 
ready for the first flow of sap—this is the sweetest. See 
article on page 42. 

Potatoes for Seed—Keep where they will not sprout ; 
but do not rub the sprouts off. 

Poultry—Whitewash the poultry hcuse and grease the 
roosts. Change the old nests, and encourage laying by 
feeding beef scraps or bits of meat from the table. 

Sheep must not be allowed to fall off in condition.—They 
will relish hemlock branches and they are good food for 
them in united quantities. Feed breeding ewes a quart 
of sliced raw potatoes with a very little meal upon them, 
daily. Never let sheep lack water or salt—and above all 
feed regularly. 

Tools—Provide a good supply for spring work, while 
you have means to buy and to select them at leisure. 
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Orchard and Nursery. 


Little can be done in this department until the ground 
isin order for transplanting. The earlier that can be 
done, the better. Thousands of trees are yearly destroyed 
by too early swelling of the buds, which are killed by suc- 
ceeding frosts. Small trees (as peach trees and apricots) 
may be protected by pine and hemlock boughs tied in 
among their branches and by stamping snow down about 
their roots—applicable only on a small scale. 

If trees are frozen after being taken from the ground, 
bury them tops and all; they will sustain less injury if 
thawed gradually. Make things ready for spring work. 

Cions will soon be needed. Procure only choicest 
kinds, cuton mild days when not frozen. Label each sort 
distinctly, and keep in sand in the cellar. 

Insects of some kinds are more readily destroyed now 
than later in the season. Scrape trunks and main limbs 
of trees infested with bark-lice, and scrub with lye. 

Manure—Draw out and spread under the trees, at least 
as far as the branches extend in orchards or level grounds. 

Orchards do not need manure every year. Apply un- 
leached ashes or fresh slacked lime when the frost 1s leav- 
ing the soil, not before. Pear trees love ashes. 

Pruning—It is best to abstain even from knife pruning 
as we approach the time for sap to start. Many prune 
now tothe great injury of the orchards. Dwarf pears, 
however, may be pruned without danger. 

Snow—Be always watchful in case of snow and ice 
storms, and support the branches in danger of injury be- 
fore it splits them down. 

Stakes, labels, tallies, packing bags, mats, etc.—Be sure 
to have prepared, before hand, all that you willneed for 
spring use during the season of nursery planting or sales. 

Varieties to plant or graft—Give up old fogy notions, 
and study well and adopt the best varieties of all kinds of 
fruit and ornamental trees. A nurseryman who gets 
behind hand stays behind hand in this respect. 

——_—o—— 


Kitchen aud Fruit Garden. 


Every thing that may in the least forward spring work 
in the kitchen or market garden, should be done, and as 
the busy time approaches many things will occur to the 
mind which should be made a note of. No novice should 
attempt very early forcing vegetables for market, but 
to succeed well, he should grow into the practice after a 
year or two, beginning a little earlier each year. 

Cold Frames—Admit air during mild weather, and 
watch against dampness and decay. Guard against sud- 
den freezing. Spread over them mats or straw, when 
unprotected by a covering of snow. 

Cuttings of Currants, Gooseberries, etc., may be made 
whenever the wood is not frozen, but better in the Fall. 

Fences—Repair old, and make all hen proof. Provide 
proper fastenings for gates. 

Grape Vines—Prune at once, if not done in the Fall. 

Manure—A garden can hardly have too much; it 
should be finely divided and intimately mixed with the 
soil. For fruit trees, leaves, or sawdust saturated with 
urine is an excellent application. For the garden rich 
composts of al] kinds, particularly night soil, hen dung, 
etc., with fine stall manure and muck, are excellent. 

Prune Currants and Gooseberries and clean out the 
old stalks from Raspberries if neglected until now ; cut- 
tings of the two former will grow if kept till spring. 

Rhubarb in open ground can be hastened by covering 
with horse manure now, later with a headless barrel. 

Seeds—Examine the list for free distribution from this 
office, printed on a subsequent page, and select new or 
favorite kinds. Procure and study catalogues of reliable 
seedsmen whose advertisements appear in the appropri- 
ate department. Test samples before purchasing largely. 
They are best proved by mixing with a little sandy soil 
and keeping them in very small pots under a glass. 

Stakes—Prepare a good supply and soak them in a 
weak solution of blue vitriol in water. 

Tools—There are always new and improved kinds 
claiming attention. Put the old stock in good order. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Do not think there is nothing todo in the flower gar- 
den ; on the lawn there is in fact little, save to keep an 
eye tothe shrubbery and evergreens, and see that high 
winds and heavy snow and ice storms do no harm, but in 
the garden, look to the 

Borders—Winds will tear away the protection about 
many half hardy plants, and it must be replaced. The 
fowls, if they have the range of the place as usual, will 
scratch off the mulch over the crocus, hyacinth and tulip 
beds, perhaps exposing the bulbseven. It does no spe- 
cial harm if the mulch be at once thrown back again. 








(Fesrvary, 
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Christmas greens, when taken down are very handy 
to give a little additional protection wherever needed. 

Cold Frames—Give treatment elsewhere advised. 

Cuttings may be taken ; prune and trim hardy shrubs. 

Frost most commonly does its damage to vegetation in 
February. The best shield is protection against the 
morning and midday sun on warm spring like days. 

Hot-Beds may be made for seed of early flowers, to 
hasten their blooming period, and to start cuttings. Many 
plants will strike in a hot-bed with a moderate heat, 
which could hardly be made to grow in the open ground. 

Roses—Begin pruning in mild weather. 

Transplanting and shifting roots of perennials, etc., 
should be done just as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. The earlier the better. 

Trellises and Arbors—Provide for vines and trailing 
plants. Repair all needing it and paint while the ground 
is covered with snow and no dust is flying. 


—— 


Green-House. 


The directions of last month suffice for this in the main. 
The great art in managing a green-house is to keep the 
temperature low but never too low, and to keep down in- 
sects. Bring plants beginning to grow or showing for 
bloom close to the light. 

Cuttings of many of the woody plants may now be 
made and potted. They strike better if taken to hot-house. 

Prune into shape any plants needing it, before a new 
growth begins or flower buds form, and remove all de- 
caying branches, dead leaves, weeds, and moss, keeping 
every thing neat and clean. 

Repotting will claim a full share of the manager’s time 
this month, if the collection is large. Many of the plants 
may now be carried to the forcing apartments’ to hasten 
the blooming period. 

Roses—Attend to grafted stock, or graft if not done. 

Water—Increase the amount as the plants push into 
growth, but avoid an excess. 

, 


—_——~_—_ 
Hot-House and Conservatory. 


In the conservatory follow directions given last month. 
In the hot-house maintain 70° to 80° of heat. If snow 
falls, the roof should be cleared to admit the light which 
the rapidly growing plants now require. Air must be 
given the plants frequently, but much care will be needed 
to prevent chilling drafts striking directly upon the plants. 
Maintain a constantiy moist air by sprinkling freely. 

Annuals—Seeds of many of the out-door annuals may 
now be sown in pots. They will form good sized plants 
for decorating the border early in the season. . 

Azaleas, now in bloom, should be watered freely. 
Avoid syringing after they are in full bloom. 

Bedding Plants—Layer or insert cuttings of Petunias, 
Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Dianthus, Candytuft, Pansies, 
Dicentras, Daisies, etc., for early planting in open borders. 

Bulbs—The early forcings should now be in bloom, and 
others in a good degree of forwardness. Bring a fresh 
collection from the green-house, every two wéeks. 

Camellias—Look out for red spider; if affected, wash 
each leaf with a sponge and soft water, and syringe with 
water containing flour of sulphur. 

Insecis—Fumigate with tobacco, destroy any which 
have established themselves, and wash with soap suds. 


Repotting—Many rapid growing plants require pots of 
a larger size. Keep potting soil at all times in readiness. 


Grapery and Orchard-House. 


Cold graperies and orchard houses will need no more 
attention than last month, until the weather becomes de- 
cidedly warm and spring like, which seldom occurs north 
of latitude 41°, before March. The vines should then be 
lifted, and tied to the rafters, and the borders watered 
with liquid manure. In houses to be brought forward by 
moderate heat, do the same and maintain a temperature 
not much above 50°, in the day and ten degrees lower at 
night. Water sparingly with liquid manure. When 
growth begins vigorously, follow up with careful pinch- 
ing-in, and occasional sprinkling. Keep a moist atmos- 
phere particularly on warm days by sprinkling the floors 
and walls. Compare directions given last month. 

ee 


Apiary in February. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—by request. 
There is yet some danger that steady cold weather will 
close the air passages with frost, dead bees, etc. A day 


or two of severe weather will not effect much, but when 
protracted to a week or two, the bees will need attention. 
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In times of mild weather, sweep out clean under the bees, 
If the stands of any hives are to be changed, it should be 
done before the bees fly out and mark their locality. 
Should they be moved but a short distance, the import- 
ance of doing it now, is much more. Have a separate 
stand for each hive, instead of a long bench for all. You 
can then give some five or six feet space to each, without 
vacant room on the plank. Ifa bee-house is to be used 
the coming season, it should be ready now to put in the 
hives. Bee houses can be very ornamental, yet they are 
not always the most profitable places, in which to keep 
bees. A bee-house would do very well, even with the 
hives crowded together as they usually are, if all the 
new colonies introduced could be provided with a 
fertile queen, and no swarming allowed, as then there 
would be but little danger of her issuing to meet the drone, 
and getting destroyed by entering the wrong hive on her 
return. This process will soon become familiar to those 
who introduce the Italian bee into their apiaries. 


All who intend to Italianize their bees the coming sea- 
son, should make their preparations now, and not wait un- 
til attention to spring work Jeaves no time to think how 
it should be done. Any of the movable comb hives 
are so much superior to the common box, for changing 
bees from the native to the Italian, that I can not imagine 
how a person can feel satisfied to be without one. The 
bees, comb, and honey, can be transferred from the box 
to the movable frame hive, early in Spring. To rear the 
queens you must enclose a few bees with a small piece 
of comb containing young larve or eggs. A suitable 
piece of comb can not be cut from a large sheet without 
destroying much of the brood, and the few bees generally 
taken for this purpose, need something much smaller 
than the ordinary hive. To have the operation work 
smoothly, you want a special arrangement, something 
like the following: Get the size of one of the large 
frames inside ; inake a number of small frames that will 
just fill it. Have them as near four inches square as the 
shape and size of the large one will admit. If operations 
are to begin early, fit a piece of clean worker comb into 
each small frame. Fasten them into the large frame, with 
wire, or strips of tin, or something easily removed, as it 
will often be desirable to take out a large frame and re- 
movea sinall one without disturbing the bees that happen 
to be attached.- This frame thus prepared is introduced 
into a colony where there is an Italian queen, a few days 
before brood is wanted. A miniature hive that will hold 
three or more of these small frames will be needed. It 
should be so arranged that it may be easily examined at 
all times. These little colonies are not soirritable as 
larger ones, and afford a much better opportunity of 
studying the most interesting points of natural history. 
If these boxes are to be painted, it should be some light 
color, and should be put on immediately, that the odor of 
new paint may in some measure pass off before using. 
Particular directions for rearing queens and introducing 
them, will be given at the proper season. 


Exhibition Tables at the Office of the 
American Agriculturist. 


-o— 
The foliowing have been exhibited since last report : 


VEGETABLEs.—Chinese Potatoes, 2 years old and fine, 
grown in sandy loam, by Mr. Downing, Newburg, N. Y. 
....Sample of Sorghum, J. N. Carr, Philo, Champaign 
Co., Ill... Variegated Corn, Mr. Wilson, N. Y..... Collec- 
tion of Corn, W. S. Carpenter, Rye, N. Y..... Iroquois 
Corn, Mr. Wilson..... Collection of Corn, J. M. Thor- 
burn & Co., N. Y..... Improved King Philip Corn, from 
seed from the American Agriculturist, fine, C. E. Wheel- 
er, Bergen, N. J.... Hubbard Squash, weight 27}¢ lbs., 
the finest specimen we have seen, E. Williams, West 
Bloomfield, N. J..... Specimen of Corn, from the same. 

Fruits.—Seedling Winter Pears, very fine, A. M. Hal- 
sted, Rye, N. Y..... Colleetion of Apples, E. Williams, 
West Bloomfield, N. J.....Newtown Pippin Apples, of 
1860, kept remarkably well, somewhat deteriorated in fla- 
vor, Robert Benner, Esq., Astoria....Cider from Iron 
Apples, (so termed from their hardness), delicious, G. M. 
Usher, Staten Island, N. Y. ..Collection of Apples, G. 
M. Usher, as above. 

MiscEtLANEOuS.—Mole Trap, Micajah T. Johnson, 
Short Creek, Harrison Co., O..... Collection of Brazilian 
seeds, Mr. Roberts, N. Y. ...Specimen of Annatto, T. 
W. R., from Jamaica, W. L.... Seeds, from Geo. Lati- 
mer, Esq., St. Johns, Porto Rico, W. L..... Hornet’s 
Nest, Mr. Faltham, New Utrecht, L. I..... Sorghum Mo- 
‘asses, E. A. Van Meter, Washington, Ill.....A piece of 
tae floor on which Col. Ellsworth fell, Mr. Frederick, 
Alexandria, Va.....A Bouquet of skeletonized flowers, 
leaves, seeds and capsules, in a glass case, one of the 
most beautiful and natural parlor ornaments extant, W. 
F. Heins, Woodstock, N. Y.. .. Wasps’ nest, W. F. Heins, 
Woodstock, N. Y.....Sorghum olasses, fine, John 
Manwaring, Mendota, La Salle Co., Ill. 

Curiosities -—Briar, from which briar wood pipes are 
made, Jas. T. Sample, Alleghany City, Pa., Sutler to the 
Round Head Regiment..... Bark of the Palmetto Tree, 
brought by Jas, T. Sample, from Port Royal. 8. C. 











Seeds for Free Distribution to all Subscri- 
~ bers for 1862 (Vol. 21.). 


—o—- 


Every subscriber to the Agriculturist for 1862, is invited to 
select four or five parcels of seeds from the list below. 

These seeds are all valuable. Of the 90 kinds offered, 
many are new varieties, but we include some common useful 
sorts for convenience of those without access to good seeds. 


Most of them are annuals (reproducing seed the first sea- 
son), and in all cases there will be enough to yield a good 
supply for future use, Our aim is, to furnish the germsof fu- 
ture abundance in each locality where these seeds go. 

Many of these seeds were grown by ourselves, the past 
year; the others are obtained of the best growers here and 
in Europe. The distribution will begin the last of February 


Mode of Distribution.—The seeds may be called 
for at the office after Feb. 25, or be applied for by mail at any 
time now, to be forwarded when ready. The postage is only 
1 cent perounce under 1500 miles ; and 2 cents 
per ounce when over 1500 miles. 

Those sending for seeds to be forwarded by mail, will 
please carefully observe the following 

DIRECTIONS—(1). Select from thelist below, any four 
or five parcels desired, and write plainly on aslip of paper the 
numbers (only) of the kinds of seeds wanted, (These num- 
bers are used on our seed drawers, seed bags, etc.) 

(2) Enclose the slip in a prepared envelope—directed in full 
to your own address, as here shown, and put upon it post- 
age stamps to the amount ofone cent foreach ounce 
of seeds to be en if to go 
under 1500 miles, or two 
cents if to go over 1500 miles. 
(Most places West of the Mississippi John Smith, 
river are over 1500 miles.) N.B.—The Albi 
total amount of stamps required can Me 
be reckoned from the table of seeds Jowa. 
below. Any fraction over even 
ounces will need an extra 1c. or two 1-cent stamps accord- 
ing to distance. Forward the above prepared envelopes to 
this office, and the seeds will be enclosed according to the 
numbers on the enclosed slip. To save letter postage, let 
there be no marks on the enve except the address and 
stamps. About 2 ounces will go in a common sized envelope. 


Field, and Vegetable Garden Seeds. 

Weight of package. 
Bearded Spring Wheat... ne ounce. 
Philip Corn.. -One or two ounces, 
. About one ounce, 
. About one ounce, 
... About one ounce, 
one-eighth ounce, 
one-eighth ounce, 
one-half ounce, 
one ounce, 
one ounce, 
one ounce, 
one ounce, 
ounce, 
ounce, 













Sweet Corn.. 
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ounce. 
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ounce, 
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Flower and Ornatmenal Seeds. 
otton Plant (2 kinds, mixed),...... Quebet ounce, 


89—C 
111—Castor Oil Bean «+e. - One-half ounce. 


On an average any five of the following varieties will go 
under one 1-cent stamp, (or two stamps if over 1500 miles.) 
200—Fancy Gourds, (mixed;|212—Fine Sweet P 

varicties) (ha}* {24—Whitinvia (hor 
201—Scarlet Chinese Egg) 49—Candytuft, (ha 

Plant, ne) 123—Gilia nivalis, (ha) 
202—Animated Oats, (ha) |182—Sweet Ae (ha) 
177—Graceful Quaking|169—Clarkia pulchella, (Aa) 

rass, ( 175—Mixed Salpiglossis tha} 


wan River 3 
ixed Schizanthus, (ha) 

LO—Eschscholtzia Califor. 
32—Portulaccas Mix’'d, (ha) 


nica, (ha) 
51—PhloxDrummondii, (ha)|213—Xeranthemum Annum 
30—Tassel Flower, (ha) 
Beanie Zinnias, (Mix-/126—Long tubed Centran- 


7 
ed) J ) us, 
203—MxdGermanPoppy,(ha)|216—Acroclinium Roseum, 
204—Mxd FrenchPo Py, (ha 

205—Double Frenc ari-; 214—Balloon Vine, (hha) 


— (ha) 27. i 
183—Fine Mixed German', 33—C 
Asters, (ha) | 
206—Golden Straw 
fovertentings ¢ 
208 - Cet G —, le os 12 - 
ranth, (everlastin, 25—Sti g Tress, 
2 9—ConvolyulusTricolor,ha| 42—Fox love, ¢ ) @) 
209_DwT Blue r pur, (Ap) 
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i73—Mized Grandifiors Chayltve oi rget-M 
—Malo) randifiora, 1—Fo e-not, 
211—Fine Mixed Lupins, (ha)|21! [-SodlcaccarpucVine, tp 


* (ha,) hardy annual ; (hha,) half hai annual; (¢a,) tender 
annual; (hkb.,) half hardy younial eb) tender Dleanial, 
hp,) ‘hardy’ perennial; (AAp,) half hardy pe ; 
(tp,) tender perennial, 














Containing @ great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here in small 
type and condensed form, for want of space eisewhere. 


*‘All in a Heap.”—To Correspond- 
ents.—This being a general time for renewing subscrip- 
tions, it very naturally happens that our readers embrace 
the occasion to send in their favors—articles, items, que- 
ries, etc.; they come “allina heap.” We have not the 
slightest fault to find with this—but return thanks for the 
numerous letters. We simply refer tothe matter to shield 
ourselves from any suspicion ot want of attention or 
courtesy, at this our busiest season, if we are less 
promptin referring to all letters that come, than might 
be looked for, without this explanation. 


, 





Please Condense. — [o some sixty persons, 
more or less, who have recently sent in from 5 to 30 pages 
of manuscript, on a variety of topics, most of them offered 
for sale, we must say one word. Please condense mure. 
We have no time to even read through an article that oc- 
cupies a page in giving only one idea. There is a single 
item of not over 20 lines in this (February) number, which 
contains the essence (every useful thought, aud hint,) of 
all that came in a manuscript of nine fvolscap pages ! 
There are only 32 pages in each paper, all told, and we 
desire to condense a great deal into them. A Rue: 
Any article designed for publication in the Agriculturist, 
and containing a certain amount of information, is valua- 
ble just in proportion to the smallness of the space it occu 
pies, provided tts statements be clear, with all needed par- 
ticulars to make it complete. 





Our War Maps appear to have given gens 
eral gratification, judging from the very numerous refer- 
ences to them in letters received. The contending ar- 
mies have been nearly quiet since our last—they are ap- 
parently gathering up their strength for a terrible conflict, 
or series of conflicts. We arein doubt as to what point 
will next come out prominently enough to need illustia- 
tion, and therefore send this number to press witl.out 
new maps—having already fully illustrated Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, part of Tennessee, Eastern Virginia, Port Royal, 
Tybee Island, Fernandina, and New-Orleans, in our 
last three issnes.—P.S. As we close up these pages, 
(Saturday, Jan. 18,) the reports are, that stirring events 
may be looked for on and near the Eastern cvast of Noith 
Carolina and Southeastern Virginia, and we will there- 
fore give, on page 60, a map of that region.—2nd P. S. 
Jan, 20.—The telegraph says there has been a great 
battle at Somerset, Ky., resulting in the defeat and death 
of Gen. Zqllicoffer. Somerset is 85 miles Southeast of 
Frankfort. This, and all other principal towns in Ken- 
tucky and in Northern Tennessee, are fully shown in the 
Agriculturist maps, given in November and January. 





Boys on Farms.—In response to our inqui- 
ry in the January Agriculturist we have a number of let- 
ters from reliable men and excellent farmers. These can 
be consulted at this Office. 





Linnzeus Rhubarb Seed, Worth 
Trying.—As announced in last volume, we have a 
large quantity of very fine pure seed, gathered by ourselves 
last Autumn, for our Seed Distribution, (No. 197). The 
Linneus is the best variety, and though the seed is not 
certain to reproduce exactly the same variety, it will be 
most likely to furnish many plants quite equal to the crig- 
inal. Every family that can not obtain the pure roots, 
and thus save a year or so in time, should sow the seed, 
It will be especially valuable at the West, and other points 
distant from reliable commercial gardens or nurseries. 
Time will be gained by starting the seed in a hot-bed and 
transplanting the first of May toa rich garden soil, and 
pushing the plants forward by occasional waterings with 
liquid manure. They will afford considerable picking the 
next year, and only the plants proving best may then be 
preserved, to be multiplied as desired, by dividing the 
roots. In the absence of a hot-bed, sow early in the >pea 
ground, in a sheltered place. Make the soil very rich 
with stable manure, and treat as above directed for hot- 
bed plants. 





Death of a Royal Patron of Agri- 
eulture and Horticulture,—Since our last issue, 
the sad intelligence has come of the death of the Royal 
Consort of the Queen of England, Prince Albert. While 
occupying so high a position, he ever justly considered 
that le eould render the greatest service to his peopie py 
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fostering in them a love far rural occupations. This he 
did not by advice alone, but by example. His farm, his 
stock, and his garden, cultivated under his own eye and di- 
rection were models to be imitated. He thought it not 
unbecoming to serve as an active officer in both the Roy- 
al or National Agricultural and Horticultural Societies of 
England. To the Presidency of the former Society he 
was elected the past year, and he held a similar office in 
the latter Society for two or three years past. Since his 
death the Queen has requested that the Horticultural 
Gardens should be considered under her peculiar and 
personal patronage—a touching mark of respect for her 
deceased Consort. We are glad to know that prior to his 
death, Prince Albert exerted his utmost influence to quell 
the senseless clamor for war with America, and counsel- 
led peace with a great agricultural people to wham he was 
attached by kindred tastes, and national courtesy. We 
regard with pleasure the banner which was suspended 
across the street in front of the Agriculturist Office, on 
the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales, on which 
is inscribed, ‘* Weucome to THE SON or ENGLAND’s 
NosLtest Patron or Acricutture.” We had hoped 
during the coming Summer to in person pay our respects 
to the father, and examine for ourselves the farm and 
garden under his supervision. But that can not now be. 








Training the Currant.—D. 8. Yes, it 
can be trained, and togood advantage. You may let it 
grow up into a scrubby bush, with a dozen stems from 
the ground ; but in that case, you must make a desperate 
effort every other spring, and cut out the old wood. Itis 
preferable to make a miniature tree of each plant, and 
trim and shape it like a handsome pear-tree. Or, if you 
want variety, you may train it on a frame or trellis, 
spreading out, and about three feet high. By the last 
two methods, you will get larger, handsomer fruit. 





Apples from Seed.—H. Grundy, Macou- 
pin Co., Ill. Apple seeds will not produce the same va- 
rieties as planted. Seeds from good sorts are most likely 
to yield good apples. 


Dwarf Apple Trees.—The Country Gen- 
tleman recommends planting dwarfs on the Doucain 
stock 8 feet apart, and 6 feet on the still smal.er Paradise 
stock, for garden culture. The latter will yieid crops the 
second, and the former the third year from planting. 
Among the varieties most suitable for dwarfs are: Red 
Astrachan, Jersey Sweet, Porter, Baldwin, Dyer, Summer 
Rose, Benoni, Sweet Bough, Northern Spy, Twenty 
Ounce, Wagner, Early Strawberry, Fameuse, Canada 
Red, etc. All the above will need more or less pruning 
either in the top or side branches to preserve a good shape. 





Packing Grapes, Peaches, etc.— 
An English gardener who sends grapes and other tender 
fruit long distances, first covers the bottom of the boxes 
with wheat bran, then a layer of fruit carefully wrapped 
in soft paper, sifting in bran to fill the crevices, shaking 
the boxes a little and repeating this until the bowis filled. 
Fruit packed in this way is said to bear long carriage 
without even losing the “bloom,” which is most import- 
aut as its presence is proof of careful handling. 





Winter Pears.— Central New-York.”— 
Winter pears are not “a humbug.” They often fail, but 
with proper care, will generally succeed. The fruit 
should be as well ripened as possible before gathering ; 
therefore let it hang on the tree until just before hard 
frosts; then pick on a dry day, put in boxes or barrels in 
a cold cellar, and cover tightly. When the proper period 
for the ripening uf each comes, take them from the cellar 
and put them in a warm closet, say ranging from 60° to 
70°. Keep in the dark, and they will slowly color up and 
become tender and juicy. As we write, the fine flavor of 
a Winter Nelis is on our tongue. Among the best sorts, 
we name: the Lawrence, Winter Nelis, Easter Beurre, 
Passe Colmar, Beurre d’Aremburg, and Vicar of Wink- 
field. Beurre d’Anjou ripening in November, is first-rate. 





Varieties of Pears for an Orchard. 
—*‘ Subscriber,” in Tioga Co., N. Y., asks what varieties 
of standard and dwarf pears we would advise planting 
for marke} use, ripening early and late, on 3 acres of land, 
setting the standards 20 feet apart, with dwarfs between 
OREA.cisa52 This will take about 325 standards, and about 
three times as many dwarfs, or 975, planting them be- 
tween the standards each way, and setting a tree in the 
centre betweeneach four standards. For the standards 
we would plant 10 each of Tyson, Madelaine, Beurre 
Superfin and Winter Nelis; 20 each of Rostiezer and 
Beurre Giffard; 25 Fondante d’Automne; 30 each of 
Lawrence and Beurre Cluirgeau ; 58 Flemish Beauty, 
and 100 Bartlett. For the dwarfs we would take 25 each 


of Tyson, Kirtland, Doyenne d’Ete, Seckel, Doyenne 
d’Hiver Noveau, Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, Glout Mor- 





ceau, Henry IV., Napoleon, and Stevens Genesse ; 50 
each of Rostiezer, Duchess d’Angouleme, White Doyenne, 
Beurre Diel, Easter Beurre, Fondante d’Automne, 
Beurre Superfin, Beurre d’Anjou, Vicar of Winkfield 
and Winter Nelis, and 200 Louise Bonne de Jersey. * 





Protecting Tender Vegetation.— 
(A. P.) During this month and the next, see to it that 
the trunks of tender trees are slightly protected. Young 
pear trees, cherries and even apple trees a few years 
planted, are benefitted by setting up aboard on the south 
side of the trunk, to keep off the sun. Or, if you please, 
wind a thin band of straw around them. Examine your 
shrubbery and tender plants, and see if the heavy snows 
have not broken off their wrappings, or if the dogs, hens 
or rabbits have not scratched them off. These two 
months are the most trying of the year to tender vegeta- 
tion. 





Double Flowers.—A correspondent of the 
Agriculturist from Boston, states that from the same par- 
cel of seed he raised stock Gilliflowers, in 1858 almost all 
double ; in 1859 half, and in 1860 two thirds were single. 
The reason is obvious. Itis an excess of vital force exer- 
cised in a given direction that makes a double flower— 
where this excessive vitality is lost, we might expect the 
flower to be single, and soitis. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that this loss of vital force which ob- 
tains should increase the ability to bear seed. 





Poor House-plants.—(Jane.) Your 
trouble arises from too dry an atmosphere. A coal fire is 
worse than a wood fire for plants. Suppose you try, 
next year, a collection of Cactus plants. They are odd 
if not pretty ; and they will stand heat and dryness, with- 
out wincing. The Epiphyilums and Cereus sections have 
magnificent flowers. Try the Aloes. They have quite a 
tropical look, and only need an occasional sponging. 
Can’t you put a few of your fine plants under glass shades ? 





Castor Oil Bean.—H. A. Curtis, Portage 
Co., O., is informed that the Castor Oil is made from the 
seed, called a bean (seed list, 111,) produced by this plant. 
There are certain dwarf varieties for garden and green- 
house culture, which so far as we know, are neither more 
productive nor earlier than the common kind. The oil is 
simply expressed and subsequently purified. Probably 
in Portage Co., O.,the culture would not be profitable. 





Chickweed.—R. W. Tell your friend that 
chickweed is an annual plant. It grows from seed every 
year ; so, if he does not let it go to seed, as soon as ail 
the seeds in the ground have sprouted he will be troubled 
nomore. Stir the ground often in hot dry weather. This 
will destroy the weed effectually. The culture of root 
crops and cabbages we would recommend if the ground 
is suitable and very full of seed. 





The Tap Root.—‘ William.” As to whether 
you should cut it off, will depend upon circumstances. 
** When nature,” observes a writer, “puts a tap-root at 
the bottom of atree, or a tail on the other end of a pig, 
she does it for some good purpose, and neither of them 
should be cut off without a valid reason.” As to the pig, 
we won’t debate, but as to trees, we know there are good 
reasons, at times, for amputating the tap-root. In seed- 
lings standing in nursery rows, the central roots shoot 
down strong and deep, and must be cut off early, if we 
ever expect to transplant the trees. It is so with the oak 
in a remarkable degree. Cut off the tap-root when the 
tree is small, and anew set of horizontal roots will be 
formed, with many forks and numberless small roots and 
spongioles. And then, the transplanting will be easy, 
and the living quite a sure matter. 


To Prevent Suckers.—R. M. 8. Keep 
the soil loose and clean ; apply in early spring unleached 
wood ashes and bone earth ; and cut off the suckers with 
a sharp knife as soon as they appear. 





Rape Seed Oil.—Wbhy, ask¢# a German 
subscriber, is not Rape grown as a field crop in this 
country, where spring frosts are not very heavy? Ido 
not envy the Pennsylvanians for having discovered the 
coal oil fountains, for Ican not get used to that oil. I 
want the pure, clear oil from winter Rape seed, which 
is without odor, and gives a soft, beautiful light. In Ger- 
many many of our large farmers pay their high rents 
from the saleof rape seed and wool alone. 





Keeping Seed Peas from Bugs.—P, 
Hammer, of Boyd Co., Ky., writes: “Put the peas in 
bags, and for every quart add two handfuls of fresh wood 
ashes. Shake the bags well, and keep ina dryplase. I 
have tried this several years, andthe peas have «says 
remained as sound and fresh after a year as whetr first 





put up, and no bugs or weevils were found in them.’ 
We think they must have been free from bugs when put 
up, for the eggs from which the bugs hatch, are laid in the 
peas when growing in the pods. The dry ashes around 
them would hardly prevent the development of the bugs 
inside the kernels, where they grow, and come out to 
multiply usually after the peas are grown. 





Cotton Seed—A Caution.—The interest 
awakened in reference to the culture of cotton in the 
Southern tier of the Middle States, is already leading to 
speculation in the seed; and, according to the newspapers, 
Government has appointed an agent to procure seed at 
Port Royal, and distribute it through the West. Large 
quantities of Sea-Island Cotton are being brought to this. 
City before ginning, (cleaning from the seed,) so that. 
there will be plenty of this kind of seed. But we will re- 
mind the readers of the Agriculaurist that the Sea-Island 
cotton can not be cultivated, with hope of a crop, away 
from the sea-board, and there only in particular localities. 
The “ Upland Cotton” as it is called, is the kind to ex- 
periment with. The two kinds of seed are very readily 
distinguished. The Sea-Island seed is nearly black, and 
has a smooth, naked shell, except a small tuft of cotton,,. 
hardly larger than a pin-head, on the small end—with 
sometimes a very little on the other end, and along one 
side. The Upland seed, on the contrary, is of a brown 
or chocolate color, and is completely covered with a mass 
of short cotton fiber which adheres so firmly as to require 
scraping with a knife to remove it. We have for some 
years distributed small parcels of cotton seed to grow as 
an ornamental plant, as both kinds will generally bloom 
in this latitude and even further north, under favorable 
circumstances. We put in each paper a few of the Sea- 
Island seeds to give greater variety of bloom. 





How to Germinate Seeds.—S. McC., 
Nemaha City, N. T. Locust seeds ought to germinate 
without difficulty if planted early. If they do not, sow 
with sand, ina shallow box, and set the box in a sunny 
place, in the ground, top even with the surface. The 
freezing and thawing will prepare them to germinate in 
early Spring, when they may be planted. This, it will be 
seen, is Nature’s way of doing the same thing. For the 
currant and gooseberry seeds, do likewise, except that 
the boxes should be in asunless place—like the north side 
ofa fence. If exposed tothe sun they may germinate in 
Winter, and so lose their vitality before Spring. Some- 
times we have induced germination in inert seeds by 
swelling them in very dilute, clear bleaching-powder wa- 
ter, about 24 hours. Weak “ Chloride of Soda” solution 
would do as well. 

Seed not Injured by Freezing.—(. 
E. Wheeler, Fond du Lac, Minn. When well dried 
seeds are not injured by freezing in a dry room. 





Basket Willow—Time for Cutting, 
ete.—S. C. Cut while the bark will yet peel easily, but 
not till the year’s growth is about made, as the better the 
wood is ripened the better the quality of the osiers. The 
best time, in this latitude, is usually in September, or pos- 
sibly a little earlier. New-York is the best market. Of 
the price at this time, it is difficult to speak, becayse there 
have been few sales of the article since the war. com- 
menced. At retail, in small quantities, four cents per 
pound may be considered the current price. Until the 
war is over, farmers may do better with other crops. 
Dealers say that much depends upon the quality, and 
that machine peeled osiers are worth little or nothing. 





Grape Roots growing into Mortar. 
—Hiram Tarbox, of Windham Co., Conn., communicates 
to the American Agriculturist the following interesting 
fact from his own experience. In a cold grapery, in which 
three years ago, a pier for a hot-water pipe was laid in 
clean white mortar of sand and common lime, and at the 
surface a flat stone was put on, a black Hamburg grape 
vine was set about two feet distant. The roots extend- 
ed to and actually grew into the mortar, filling it literally 
full of fibers. The mortar was of course kept a little 
damp below the surface. This would indicate that grape 
roots are fond of, or stimulated to active growth by lime. 





The Prettiest Climbing Plants.— 
“Clara.” The question involves too large a reply for our 
Basket. In a month or two more, we will say something 
at length on the subject. Meanwhile, a word or two. 
The Maurandias, pink, white and blue, are favorites with 
us. The Madeira vine isa very pretty thing in its foliage, 
the flowers come quite late, and are small, but very fra- 
grant. Cobw#a scandens isa wonderfully rapid grower. 
The Nasturtiums are desirable for the latter part of sum- 
mer—for fruit (pickles), as well as beautiful for vloom. 
Phaseolus multifiorus should not be discarded. Of course 
the various colored Morning Glory is familiar to you. 
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‘Western Plantation Syrup.’’— 
This name is adopted as the regular brand for the Sor- 
ghum Syrup, after being refined by the ‘ Chicago Su- 
gar Refining Company.” This Company offers to receive 
at any of the railroad stations in Chicago, the crude 
syrup, as boiled down in the country; to refine it, and to 
return to the depot 75 gallons of refined syrup for each 
100 gallons received. This includes the charges for cart- 
age, cooper work, and the barrels, etc. 





Refining Sorghum Syrup.—L. Martin, 
Sangamon Co.. Ill. Your queries are mainly answered 
‘on page 42. The process of refining the Sorghum Syrup 
iis a principle somewhat like that practiced at the South 
‘for the common cane. The crude syrup is boiled with a 
small quantity of lime-water, to neutralize any acid 
formed. The juice is then passed through filters or 
strainers of bone-black (bones charred by burning so as to 
fall to pieces). It is then boiled to the desired thickness. 





Sorghum Syrup.—Wm. Turke, New-Bre- 
men, has made 1,200 gallons of Sorghumsyrup. He 
ground the cane and evaporated the juice for his neigh- 
bors at 25c. per gallon. His syrup sells in New Bremen 
at 75c. per gallon. The seed isnot near as good as for- 
merly, only one half giving good canes. He asserts the 
aeed of a new importation of seed. 





Sorghum in Michigan.—Almon Maltby 
‘writes to the Michigan Farmer, that he manufactured 320 
gallons of good syrup from two acres of ground. This 
from Livingston Co., in latitude 4239, isa favorable indi- 
‘cation of what may yet be expected from the ‘‘ Chinese 
Sugar Cane” at the North. 





Couch, or Quack Grass.—“ C.” Groton, 
N.H. The grass you send is the one named above. It 
is a detestable weed, but makes excellent hay. 





* Skirving’s Improved Swedish 
‘Warnip.»—Some seed sent te us from the Patent Office 
‘was sown June 24, on good soil, by the side of other vari- 
ties. But after standing in the ground until Nov. 13, it 
had not a bulb the size of a finger, while the other kinds 
produced well. As this variety stands high in England, 
we think the fault must have been in the Department at 
Washington. We had hoped that after the dismissal of 
“D. J. B..” no more mulleins would grow from ‘“im- 
proved tobacco seed.” Perhaps some old purchases of 
seed may have been left behind. Whoever has charge 
there should gather up and burn the contents of the old 
seed drawers, and not trouble the country with them— 
and himself take warning from the past. 





Wohl Rabi.—The wife ofa subscriber is in- 
formed that this vegetable may be cooked like a turnip 
‘or cabbage, and eaten in thesame way. Cut in half inch 
slices to boil and change the water in boiling once or 
twice. Serve mashed with butter or cream, or not mash- 
ed but with drawn butter or cream poured over it. For 
Winter use they should be treated like a cabbage. Al- 
ways use them before the eyes in the axils at the base of 
the leaf stalks start to grow. 


Wire Worms.—Ww. F., of Warsaw, N. Y., 
has land materially injured by wire worms; by a course 
of cultivation, he has, as he thinks, rid his land of the 
pest. After giving an account of three experiments to 
the American Agriculturist, he writes: “My opinion is that 
three crops of buckwheat, potatoes, beans, or peas, will 
‘entirely starve out the wire worm. I have found, some- 
‘times, that Fall plowing was best—not always. If land is 
ttobe sowed early, then plow in the Fall; if late, it will 
make little difference, so far as worms are concerned.” 








Rose Bugs on Grapes.—B. H.8., South 
Yorkers, N. Y. Your trouble with rose bugs on grape 
vines is nothing new. This little beetle genus, Melolon- 
tha, appears annually, sometimes in countless numbers, 
attacking roses first, but extending their ravages to cher- 
ries, plums, grapes, and other plants. The laying and 
hatching of their eggs, and transformations, are an un- 
der-ground work ; done out of sight and reach of man. 
They can be attacked only when in their perfect state, 
and at their mi The females, which constitute 
about half the number. deposit some thirty eggs each. 
Like ether insects, they have their natural enemies; 
so every person who crushes a hundred may consider 
that he is working with the other Heaven-appointed in- 
strumentalities to hasten their disappearance. Poultry 
destroy a good many, but when abundant these soon be- 


come satiated. 
Lime for Lice on Cabbages.—Wm. W. 


Bailey, a lad, writing to the Agriculturist from Genesee 
Co., N. Y., sayshe was whitewashing a fence by the side 
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of some cabbages badly affected by plant lice, (aphis,) 
and to try the effect of lime upon the insects, he sprinkled 
whitcwash upon the leaves and stalks, which entirely de- 
stroyed the lice. 


Security trom Bee Moths.—“ M,” Tip- 
ton Co., Ind., thus writes to the American Agriculturist : 
“The bee-hives of all my neighbors, and my own also, 
suffered considerably from worms. I got rid of them by 
following the advice of a friend, viz.: Don’t put the hives 
of young swarms on boards, but on bricks, closely laid to- 
gether, fill the space between the bricks with wood ashes, 
brushing off all that may lie on top. The moth does not 
lay her eggs on stones, as the sun does not hatch them 
out there, but always on wood. My hives have been 
free from these worms ever since.” 








Swans at the Central Park.—It will 
be recollected that the free city of Hamburg presented 12 
pure white swans to this City, two years ago, for the 
beautiful sheet of waterin our Central Park. Unfortu- 
nately, several of them died soon after they arrived here, 
but more were subsequently sent. They appear very 
much at home, sailing gracefully about in the water, and 
are one of the chief attractions to the thousand visitors 
daily enjoying the fine scenery of the Park. The swans 
commenced breeding, for the first time last season, 
four nests having been made in nooks near the water. 
Two were deserted after a severe thunder-storm, but 
from the other two broods of cygnets were hatched. The 
young might be seen swimming by the side of the old 
ones, or raising their long necks from the grass which 
concealed their nests. 


Poualtry—Weight of Dorkings.—W. 
J. of Westchester Co., N. Y., referring to the 7 to § lbs. 
weight of ‘‘crammed poultry,” (January Agricultyrist, 
page 9,) says he was led to weigh his grey Dorking pul- 
lets of 1861, and found them to run 7 Ibs. each. The 
young cocks of same breed weighed 8 and 83¢ Ibs. Of 
the older broods, the hens weighed 8 to 9 Ibs, and the 
cocks 10 Ibs. each, They were in ordinary condition. 
He esteems this breed the best for general use, for, be- 
sides their heavy weight, they are good lavers also. 








Chickens.—S. K., Dayton, Ohio. Chickens 
do better to have a range, butif the crops are likely to 
suffer by them, they will do very wellin the hennery, if 
allowed but a limited run—enough to secure plenty of 
fresh air. They should at least be let out awhile morn- 
ing and evening, and have green food of some kind— 
grass in summer, and cabbage sprouts, etc., in Winter. 





Frozen Eges.—Sophia J. Damon, of Ply- 
mouth Co., Mass., «.:ys frozen eggs should be kept in that 
state until wanted for use, then put in a dish of cold wa- 
ter, and set on the fire to thaw gradually. When the 
water will just bear the finger, they may be broken, and 
will be found as fresh as when first laid. 





Nest Eggs in Winter.—‘ J. B.” If the 
glass or porcelain eggs can not be had, make imitations of 
wood and paint white, or make them of chalk. By break- 
ing a small hole in each end of an ordinary egg, the con- 
tents may be blown out with the mouth, and the shell used 
for a nest egg. They will be perfect if filled with plaster, 
or rosin, or any substance that will set hard, and will 
not melt by the heat of the hen. 





John Sanderson’s Large Ox.—2Z. D. 
Bardwell, of Franklin Co., Mass., sends the measurement 
of a large ox, owned by John Sanderson, in that County, 
and asks if any of the readers of the American Agricul- 
turist can report a larger animal,—‘* Age of ox, 8 years; 
girth back of shoulders, 1034 feet ; largest girth forward 
of hips, 114g feet; hight, 634 feet; length from between 
the roots of the horns to the root of the tail, 924 feet ; 
breadth across the hips, 33¢ feet; distance from point to 
point of shoulder, 3} feet; greatest distance through 
shoulders, further back, 44 feet; length of span, 8 feet ; 
inside distance between the fore feet, as he stands eating 
naturally, 26 inches; live weight, 3,500 pounds, in 
October, 1860, since which time he has not been weighed. 
{Are there no scales large enough in those parts ?—Ep.} 
He has been fed 12 quarts of meal per day—a mixture of 
corn and oats—and eats as well now as ever. He has 
the range of the yard, and lies under the barn opening 
to the East.” 





A Great Hog.—We have to-day (Jan. 17,) 
seen a pure Suffolk hog, at 90 Cedar-street, worth look 
ing at. He pretty well fills a one-horse wagon box, and 
weighs dressed 1,053 Ibs., or more than half a tun. 
Live weight on the 14th inst. 1,393 lbs. Age 19 months. 
Fed and slaughtered by W. H. Libby, on his farm in 
Madison, N. J. Was imported at 3 months old, from 
Suffolk, England, by Frank Lathrop, for breeding but be- 





came too large and was castrated at 9 months old. Fed 
on corn meal, milk, etc. 

Mind Treatment of Animals Profit« 
able.—The horse serves us with a superior ability and 
a better will, if treated kindly. On the same condition, 
the sheep gives us a better fleece; the ox, more efficient 
labor ; and the swine, a better carcase. The cow, that 
is dealt gently with and made contented with her lot, 
gives us, not only more milk, but of a richer quality, than 
if ill treated, fretted and made miserable. All animals 
make a better return, if cared for considerately. “ The 
merciful man is merciful to his beast.” He would be so 
if there was no reward. We owe it to the animals, which 
are put into our power ; we owe it to ourselves : and we 
owe it to God, who has given us power over them, to 
make the brief space we intend for them, free from all 
unnecessary suffering. 


Remedy for Kicking Cows.—D. Parker, 
Jr., of Green Co., Pa., writes: Whena boy, I saw an 
article in a paper stating that tying a cows head a little 
higher than she ordinarily holds it, would prevent kicking 
because a cow lowers her head and rounds up her back, 
when she kicks. My father tried it and found it to 
answer, except in the worst cases, The remedy has been 
used in the family ever since, : 


Mad Itch in Sheep.—G. U. 8., Luzerne 
Co., Pa., writes that “a new disease has lately appeared 
among the sheep of: his neighborhood, called the ‘ Mad 
Itch,” and wishes information. We have never known 
this name applied toa form of the “scab,” to which it 
might, with all propriety, be given, but presume that this 
is the ailment—a subcutaneous disease, causing intoler- 
able itching, but not affecting perceptibly the surface of 
the skin. Youatt says it is not contagious, and recom- 
mends housing, shaving, washing with soap suds, and 
then, every other day, washing with lime water anda de- 
coction of tobacco. We have never met with the disease 
but should we ever have to treat it, would surely admin- 
ister flour of sulphur pretty freely in milk, and perhaps 
turpentine, or tar in small doses, so as to bring the dis- 
ease out upon the surface, and then treat it like common 
scab. Diseased animals should be most completely sepa: 
rated from the rest of the flock. 








Too Much Opium for Sheep.—In the 
prize article last month, which was generally correct, a 
bad error occurred on page 33, which we did not notice 
until too late to correct it. The writer prescribes a scru- 
ple (20 grains) of opium for asheep, We suspect a sheep 
weighing 150 lbs. would require no more opium than a 
man of the same weight. One grain of opium, or 20 grains 
tincture of opium (laudanum,) would be nearer the mark. 





Why Not Eat the Heart?—O0On one of 
the closing pages of this paper, will be found two articles 
which have cost us a great amount of labor, and which 
will be well worth studying and saving for reference, 
viz.: “* New-York Live Stock Trade, for 1861,” and “* Items 
in a Meat Bill.” There are several items of a kind never 
before published together, such as those giving the aver- 
age weights, shrinkage, etc., of animals, and especially 
those referring to beevés’ offal. But we commenced this 
to speak of one item there noticed, viz.: that Beeves’ 
Hearts average 6 ]bs., and yet sell for an average of only 
10 cents each, or 1% cents per lb. We visited a large 
number of butchers, in order to get at the correct figures 
in the article, and they nearly all said it was difficult to 
find purchasers for beeves’ hearts at above 10 or 12 
cents each. Said one: “If a poor woman comes to my 
stall to spend her last 20 cents for meat, she will take 1 
lbs. of steak, and refase two beeves’ hearts, weighing 12 
lbs., for the same money.” We can hardly account for 
this, when, pound for pound, the heart is as nutricious as 
any other part of the animal. Query.—What is the best 
method of cooking and serving a beef heart? 


An Aged Cat.—Wedo not remember to 
have seen any statement of the age of cats. It seems to 
be the general impression that, at 6 or 8 years old, pussy is 
an “old cat,” if not the old cat. According to the N. H. 
Jour. of Ag., there is in the family of J, G. Wilson, of Lee, 
a cat 25 years and 7 months old, as categorically demon- 
strated by the family register. This must be the very old 
cat. If anybody has an older one let it be recorded in the 
American Agriculturist, Can any one tell us the aver- 
age age of cats ?—that is, of those allowed to live out 
there natural lives.—It is commonly reported that some 
cats have “nine lives.” What is the length of each life? 





Tan Bark for Manure.—We do not 
titink very highly of it, in its crude state. A farmer in 
our own neighborhood, is now (Nov. 13th) hauling it from 
the tannery, and spreading it over his meadows, confident 
that it will benefit them, Good luck tohim! For our 
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own part, if we were to use it, we should employ it first 
in adry state, as an absorbent of urine in the stable, 
then, let it lie inthe manure heap a full year, to decom- 
pose. A method employed by some, is to spread the tan 
in an open place, eighteen inches or two feet thick, then 
shovel on a layer of lime two or three inches thick, then 
from four to six inches of tan, and so on until all the tan is 
used up. Wait nearly a year, then shovel the heap well 
together, and let it lie several months more. * 





Substitute for Stable Manure.—“A 
Novice” inquires of the Agriculturist, ‘ What manure 
would you recommend, in the absence of barn-yard or 
stable manure, for a small place of two or three acres to 
be use for vegetable and fruit culture. The soil is good 
old pasture ground and very rough.”.... Go to work at 
once to inake compost, buy (for of course you have money) 
such articles as damaged glue, leather scraps, refuse 
bristles and clippings from the brush makers, blood, etc., 
from slaughter houses, horn shavings, soap boilers waste, 
fish offal, and we may add, animals of all sorts, particu- 
larly old horses. All these things, and others too, may at 
times be bought much cheaper than any other fertilizers 
regularly in market, and a good man who takes an in- 
terest in it will compost them with earth, turf, muck, 
so:ls, or some such material, so that they will be inoffen- 
sive and make a very rich manure. Wood ashes, lime, 
soap boiler’s waste, and other alkalies should not be mix- 
ed with animal substances, except to force a fermentation 
in cold weather. In working the soil add bone dust free- 
ly and directly, especially where fruit trees are to be set. 





Lime.—X.” asks: After lime is slacked, how 
long will it remain in a caustic state if kept from the 
rain as in an open shed ?——Ans.—Say, six or eight 
weeks.—It very readily attracts carbonic acid and be- 
comes inert—Ep.....If it should get hard as for instance, 
when the water evaporates from a whitewash barrel and 
it leaves the lime hard and lumpy, can it be easily reduced 
to powder ?—Not easily till it is so dry as to be readily 
pounded to powder.—Eb..... Isit right or wrong to mix 
lime with the muck which is to be used in the stables, or 
cow yard ?——Right, three months beforehand.—Ep. 





Manure in the Cellar.—G. W. &., Gil- 
manton, N. H. Were fresh manure, that is dung and lit- 
ter mixed and unfermented, to be applied and plowed under, 
there would be no loss of any thing. When manure lies 
in acellar or well made dung heaps, or compost heaps, 
it ferments and should lose only carbonic acid and water, 
& small quantity of ammonia is doubtless lost, but it is 
very small, if the manure heap is kept compact and moist. 





Top Dress Meadows.—As soon as the 
grass is cut if you have, and you should have, fine rich 
compost. Manure from the dung heaps (more or less 
rotten) may be applied late in autumn or early winter, 
before the ground freezes. 





*“ How toget and Use Bones.’’—H., 
says he is at aloss. “They cost too much.” The boys 
will collect them for a few cents a bushel abont the vil- 
lage. Many may be saved in the family, and w‘th a little 
care you will be able to collect plenty ata price not to 
exceed % cent a pound. 

To Dissolve fresh Bones.—There is no 
Patent on the method and it is worth 25 years subscrip- 
tion to the Agriculturist.—Pound them up fine and feed 
them to hens. Thisis the best time of year, though it is 
good at all seasons. 





Hulled Corn and Hominy.—J. C. 
Brattleboro’, Vt. We know of no machine for hulling 
corn by hand. There was a Hand Corn Hullerin the 
market six or eight years ago, but nothing has been heard 
of it of late. and it has probably gone out of use. Perhaps 
here is a small field for an inventor. 





Bob Sleds—Double Sleds.—Bob sleds 
ure well known in new. woody. snowy regions, as sleds 
with very short runners, designed for long timber, one 
end to draw onthe snow. When anextra pair of runners 
are attached, for sustaining the hind end of the timber, or 
of a -ack, if one be used, they are called double sleds. A 
er.>ycriber in Maryland (W. Edmondson, of Ellicott’s 
Mills,) sends to the Agriculturist a strong recommenda- 
ticn of them, claiming (1,) that the double sled runs more 
lightly than the single long runners; (2,) that it is more 
convenient for turning ; (3,) that it is stronger, and car- 
ries its load over rough ground with more ease and safety. 
He thinks it would be useful to farmers, if we were to 
describe the double sled, with directions for making. At 
present, we can only say: the runners are to be short— 
say 3} or 4 feet, and very strong; the tongue, like that 
of any other sled, lighter, if for horses, and heavier, if for 





oxen; and the connecting rod between the two pairs of 
runners, to be jointed near o; at the beam of the forward 
runners. and to be so attached to the beam of the hind 
runners, as to admit of Jengu.¢ning or shortening the dis- 
tance between the two beams at pieasure. 

Cleaning Spelt.—“ Meyer,” Tipton Co., O. 
A full description of spelt or *‘ Dinkel,” is given in vol. 19, 
p. 104. As there stated, the chaff adheres so closely to 
the grain that a hulling or chaffing mill, similar to a rice 
mill, is required to prepare it for grinding into fine flour. 
These spelt mills are common in Germany, and will 
soon become so here, if it be found that the grain can be 
profitably grown in this country. This is the first thing 
to be established. and to have this tested is our object in 
distributing the seed. In Germany it yields well on soil 
that will not produce wheat. There will be no loss in the 
trial, for the grain is valuable to feed, and is thus used in 
some parts of Europe, where it is not needed for human 
food. (Many thanks for “ Meyer’s” kind words, and those 
of his good wife. Such opinions are worth working for.) 





Steam Plowing.—Mr. Robert Walkington, 
North Ormsby, Eng., having furnished himself with Roby 
& Co.’s 10 horse engine, and Smith’s 5 tined, patent cul- 
tivator, for running 73¢ inches depth, gives the following 
as the result of his experience thus far : cost of plowing 
238 acres by steam, $140.48; estimated cost of doing the 
same equally well with horses, $389,62 ; difference $249,14- 
It is rather hard to believe that, if the interest on the cost 
of machinery, its depreciation by use, etc., were fully 
estimated, the difference would appear as great as this. 





Novel Method of Filling an Ice- 
House,.—A gentleman residing at New-Hartford, Conn., 
has a pipe, leading from a spring above, pass through his 
ice-house. This is pierced by numerous small holes, and 
when the weather is very cold the house is thrown open 
and water turned on. The fine spray and jets freeze as 
they fall, andin a few days, or weeks at furthest, the 
house is filled with one solid “lump of ice,” with no la- 
bor of cutting and hauling. So says the Winstead Herald. 





The Royal Cheese.—An inquiry in the 
Gardener’s Chronicie,in regard to a monster cheese pre- 
sented to the Queen by the Somerset folks, elicited these 
facts: “ The inhabitants of West Pennard, a village near 
Glastonburg, Somerset, in order to prove their loyalty, 
resolved that a cheese should be made from the milk 
of all the cows inthe parish, and when ripe, should be 
presented. An immense vat was prepared, embellished 
with the royal arms, etc., and on the anniversary of the 
Queen’s coronation, 50 of the wives and daughters assem- 
bled, with one meal’s milk from 737 cows. This amounted 
to upwards of 20 hogheads, and occupied the contributors 
from morning until night to turn it into curd. When 
finished, the cheese was 9 feet in circumference, 3 feet 1 
inch in diameter, and 1 foot 10 inches thick. It was pre- 
sented to the Queen Feb. 9, 1841.” It makes little differ- 
ence whether it was presented in 1841 or 1861. Carelessly 
written, they look muchalike. The date does not affect 
the fact that it is one of the largest cheeses on record. 





Knitting Machines—Ice.—S. D. J., Rip- 
ley, O., inquires, whose is the best knitting machine ? and 
whether ice-houses are not better, built underground ? 
If any one knows of a good family knitting machine, he 
should make it public. Ice-houses built above ground 
are more convenient, and, if built rightly, are good 
enough, for they will keep ice the whole year, and will 
make an adjoining room cool for meats, milk, butter, 
etc. But they must necessarily be somewhat expensive, 
or make but an indifferent appearance. Where the most 
rigid economy is desired it may be better to build wholly 
or partly underground. 





Removing Smoke Stains from Mar- 
ble.—“‘S.,” of Essex Co., N. J., says he removes smoke 
stains from marble mantels, by applying a little chloride 
of lime (obtained at any druggist’s) wetting the chlor- 
ide with water to form a paste. This will doubtless 
take out the stains, if they are made by smoke, but we are 
not certain that it will leave the polished surface of the 
marble uninjured. 





Quick Work.—Owing to the breaking of a 
Paper Mill shaft, the contractors were likely to get a lit- 
tle behind in supplying the paper forthe November Agri- 
rulturist. Night came and the presses must needs stop 
unless a supply could be obtained by the next noon. One 
of the firm (of Seymour & Co.) left the City and reached 
the mill at Morristown N. J., at 7 P. M., and ordered pa- 
per tobe made. At 10 o’clock the next morning, 16,000 
shects of paper had been manufactured, calendared, 
cut and delivered at our press rooms in this City, giving a 
supply for the day. A portion of this was printed, folded, 





stitched, and mailed,and was on the way to subscribers at 
2 P. M., or within 19 hours of the time the ordér reached 
the Mil) at Morristown, 30 miles from the City. 





Profanity—aA few days ago, says a corres- 
pondent,a boy was using very profane language. He 
was talked with kindly, and shown how wrong he was. 
He seemed quite sorry, and, looking up with a tear in his 
eye, said, ‘“ Well, who was the first person I ever 
heard say bad words ?—it was my father ?”——Did his fa- 
ther think what a lesson his words taught ?—Ep. 





Usefulmess of Canals—N. YW. City 
and the Country.—During 1861 the freight brought 
to New-York City through the Erie Canal and its con- 
nections, (the Champlain, Oswego, and Genesee Canals, ) 
amounted to 1,531,529 tuns, or 3,063,°58,000 
pounds, valued at $50,905,253. Nearly all of this 
was agricultural products. The freight from New-York 
by the same routes was 93,778 tuns, valued at $20,790,404. 
This would show a very large balance of trade against 
the City in favor of the Country. But this balance is in 
part reduced by the fact that the freights to the City were 
mainly ofa heavy character, grain, etc., and these passed 
over the canals, while merchandise from the City was 
more costly, and was more generally sent by railroad. 
Not a little of the balance, however, went to cancel debts 
of the country to the City, contracted in former years. 





New Use for Diamonds.—A circular 
from Montreal, L. C., describes an invention of Mr. J. 
Dickinson, by which a diamond is used for dressing 
the surface of millstones, instead of the steel pick now 
employed for that purpose. It is said that the lines cut by 
the diamond upon anew stone, are clear and distinct, 
with sharp cutting edges, and that they will remain in 
good order longer, and perform better work, than where 
the stone !s dressed in the ordinary way. But (1,) where 
are we to get all the diamonds needed, and at what price, 
and (2,) are real diamonds large enough to “pick” mill 
stones ? 





To be an Editor.— Franklin,” of Pa., 
wishes to become an agricultural editor, and to be advised 
about schools, etc. .... Don’t think of suchathing. Go to 
Dr. Pugh, at the Penn. Farm School, if you will, but do 
not try to be an editor unless you see you are unmistaka- 
bly qualified, and then do it as you would enlist for the 
war orgo a missionary to Madagascar—from a sense of 
duty. 

An Odd Abbreviation.—The word 
“ Ibid” which may often be noticed appended to articles 
taken from the American Agriculturist and printed in 
other journals, is an abbreviation of the name of this pa- 
per. Our readers will bear this in mind whenever they 
see good articles thus credited to ‘‘ Ibid.” 





Good Crops.—Geo. A. Elston, of Bradford 
Co., Pa., writes that his 12 acres of wheat threshed out 
300 bushels (25 bushels per acre) of plump grgin weighing 
62 lbs. per measured bushel. His oats averaged 55 bush- 
els per acre. These are very good crops for that section 
of the country, though 25 bushels of wheat per acre would 
not be thought large in many other localities. We like tc 
hear of these good crops, but can not find space for pub- 
lishing many such reports, because we prefer to occupy 
the pages of the Agriculturist in telling how to produce 
big crops. Totell Mr. A. that Mr. M. got 40 bushels per 
acre, may be pleasant news, or it may not be. If he does 
not know how to get 20 bushels, it may be discouraging. 
But tell him how Mr. M. gets 40 bushels and you will do 
him good, both in feelings and in purse. 





Coal Tar.—A correspondent writes concern 
ing this article: ‘On corn it is an effectual remedy against 
fowls and birds. Late in the Summer I applied a coating 
of coal tar to the roots of young peach trees, and on a re- 
cent examination, all appeared healthy and free from 
worms. Will some reader of the Agriculturist who has 
tried its use for long periods give the result?” [We have 
heard of injury resulting from painting the stems of trees 
with coal tar.—Eb.] & 





Remedy for Poison by Ivy in Mead. 
ows.—Wash, or, if convenient, soak the part affected in 
strong bark, or tan liquor, which may be prepared by 
boiling oak bark. So says a correspondent of the Agri- 
culturist. 

Driving Rats with Powder.—James 
Goodwin, of Columbia Co., Wis., says. ‘‘ Tie up a tea- 
spoonful of powder in a cotton rag, and tie this to the end 
of a piece of blasting fuse, and push it in the rat holes as 
far as possible. Ignite the fuse, and before the fire reach- 
es the powder the rats will be off on the ‘double quick.’ ” 
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Lime upon Lime Soils.—R. R. Bryan, of 
Blair Co., Pa., writes to the Agriculturist : “I desire in- 
formation on the subject of applying lime to limestone 
soil. I have plowed and subsoiied some sixteen acres of 
heavy sod for corn, the subsoil plow loosened the yellow 
earth about five inches below the bottom of the 8-inch fur- 
row. It is called “ limestone clay,” and I am hesitating 
about burning lime, as it may be there is lime enough in 
soil.”....Itis an important fact that the action of lime, 
(fresh slacked) is often most favorable upon limestone 
soils. This not by virtue of its being valuable as plant 
food, but because it produces some favorable chemical and 
mechanical effects upon the soil. By all means make the 
trial. 

Miuck.—E. Gould, Wash. Co., N. Y., wants to 
know how to prepare muck for use, has large supply, 
some say burn it and use the ashes, others say slack lime 
in it to sweeten ...Dig in the Winter or before ; let it lie 
and freeze and dry ; when it can be handled, mix it with 
manure in the barn cellar, yard, or compost heaps; or 
make a heap using 3 to 5 bushels of fresh slaked lime to 
a cord of muck, spreading the muck in six inch layers, 
and throwing the lime over it. Work the heap over in 
about ten days, and use it on the land in three weeks, or, 
as an absorbent with cattle manure after three months. 





Carrot Tops for Dyeing.— In the vi- 
cinity of Hartford,” writes a subscriber whose daughter 
is in East Hartford on a visit, ‘‘ carrot tops, mown off, sell 
for $30 a ton, to be used in dyeing blue cloth.” [We don’t 
understand how the blue color is obtained.} 





Humbugs to be Avoided.—“ Free Lot- 
tery Tickets for Agents,” sent to Canada, (and everywhere 
else,) by B. B. Holt, and Th. Owens & Co., hailing, at 
present, from Progress, N. J. Also, “ Grand Social Ban- 
quets,” “‘ Mechanics’ Union Clubs,” etc., at Salem and 
other towns in New-Hampshire, including George Hamil- 
ton, James R. Lawrence, and all others who write let- 
ters offering to procure $100 prizes by lying, for the small 
sum of $5. If they tell one lie, as they offer to do for $5, 
they will tell another one and keep the $100—if drawn. 
Also, “ Doctors” in Northern New-York, and elsewhere, 
offering $30 for distributing circulars, if you send 25 cents 
for entering your name on their “‘ Agents’ Books.” Also, 
those hailing from Boston and elsewhere. who offer you 
$20 to $30 a week if you send $1 for a pamphlet of instruc- 
tion. (Why did not H. H. M. & Co, stay in England and 
Ireland, if they found ‘over 10,000” fools there?) Also, 
any one in New-York who offers $20 to $100 a week for 
selling sewing machines, if you will first send them $5 to 
$15 for a “sample.” Also, “‘ Rev.” Edward A. Wilson, 
of Williamsburgh (whom we can never catch “ athome”). 
Also, his aliases in New-York and Brooklyn, who offer 
cures of consumption free. Also, sellers of Japanese 
Wheat. More hereafter. 

Corn Meal—To Make it Keep 
Sweet.—In a letter just at hand from Mrs, O’Brien, 
who received the first premium for Corn Bread, she 
says: “If you take corn meal when purchased at the 
market or grocery store, and put it in a pan and leave it 
warm ina warm stove-oven over night, it will keep bet- 
ter, will acquire a sweetish taste, and will rise and bake 
better. The little trouble to do this will be amply repaid. 
....1 do not like scalding meal before using, as it tends 
to make it clammy, and can do little if any good ; drying 
the meal is safer and better.” 





Cheap ‘* Wringers’? worse than 
Useless.—Just now there is no little excitement about 
wringing machines, and since a good article is found to 
be useful, the country is being flooded with all sorts of 
cheap affairs, trom $1 upward. We must caution the 
readers of the Agriculturist at least, that as yet there is 
no wringer before the public worth buying which has not 
two cylinders, thickly coated with India Rubber, (at least 
half an inch thick all round ;) and that these cylinders 
must be made to turn together by connecting cog-wheels. 
Without the cog-wheels the rollers are liable to slip and 
tear the cloth, no matter how strongly it may be asserted 
to the contrary. Without the thick rubber, the instrument 
will not do its work well. No good wringer can be sold 
at retail for $5, at the present price of India rubber. 





Come Round Right at Last—The 
Tribune on Premiums,—Years ago, the Publisher 
of the Agriculturist acted upon the idea that it would be 
just, and more pleasing all round, to offer pay, in the form 
of good articles, to those who took the no small trouble 
of getting up and forwarding large lists of narnes, instead 
of making begging appeals to them, to “work for the 
good ofthe cause.” He also thought to do a good work 


for the country by sending out new or desirable seeds for 
propagation and a wider diffusion. 


But what a hue and 





cry was made! ‘ Humbug” was the quite common slur 
of the press. We remember the Tribune gently hinted 
that the Agriculturist was not intrinsically worth the price 
asked for it, but needed a little of something else “* thrown 
in” to make it worth a dollar a year.—But whatachange ! 
Now, nearly all enterprising journals, religious, scientific, 
agricultural, news, etc., are offering premiums (pay) to 
canvassers. Many of them have “stolen our thunder,” and 
doubled it ; and, tell it not in Gotham, even the Tribune 
has come round right at last, for it now pays agents for 
services rendered, by supplying them with writing appa- 
ratus (pens.) Very good, Mr. Tribune. Now, having 
had more experience than you, let us advise you to add 
some white paper and a bottle of ink, and then put in some 
good seeds as we do, to complete your agricultural de- 
partment, and you will make your paper, with the extras, 
worthits price....{Are we “ square” now, Mr. Tribune ?) 





Hogs--Cost of Bringing to N. Y.— 
Jan. 9, Messrs. Zeublin & Hardy, of Pendleton, Madison 
Co., Ind., (28 miles Northeast of Indianapolis, on the Bel- 
fontaine Railroad,) shipped 465 live hogs on that road. The 
average weight was 261 lbs., and they occupied 8 single- 
decked cars. The lighter hogs went 65 to 68, the heavier 
ones 51 to 53 to the car. The cars went through to Buf- 
falo, taking the Columbus and Cleveland road at Galion. 
The freight from Pendleton, Ind., to Buffalo, was $72 a 
car, which included return passes for three men accom- 
panying the hogs. Average freight per hog, $1.24 to Buf- 
falo. Time to Buffalo, 52 hours. T’'wo hogs died and 
were sold at Buffalo for 13g cents per lb. Cost of feed 
and hotel bills, during 2 days detention at Buffalo, $25.— 
From Buffalo to New-York, by Central and Hudson River 
Railroads, five double decked cars were required. 
Time through about 40hours. Freight through, 4744 cents 
per 100 lbs. They were called 108,616 lbs., and the freight 
$515.92, or $1.11 per hog. Free passes were given to the 
three men while with the hogs, but no free passes 
to return to Buffalo. Whole cost from home for 465 
hogs, $1.116,92, or $2.40 per hog—a trifle less than one 
cent per pound, on home weight. Tothis isto be added 
in New-York, 3 cents each for yardage, 1 cent each for 
weighing, cost of the feed, and 1}¢ per cent commission for 
selling. The shrinkage will be about 20 lbs. per hog, or 
8 lbs. to the 100 lbs. These were larger than the average 
run of hogs, making the freight a little higher for each. 





Farmers’ Tricks of Trade.—The fol- 
lowing from a correspondent needs no comment: “Of two 
Long Island farmers. one warmly contended that cus- 
tom sanctioned putting the largest and finest potatoes, ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, etc.,on top of the basket or bar- 
rel, for if this is not done, they bring lower prices. 
The other, who was more conscientious, said he could 
not do it, notwithstanding custom sanctioned it, and he 
was aware that he got less for his fruit and vegetables 
than his neighbor did. Asa buyer for family use, I listen- 
ed attentively, and regretted to find that the majority of 
buyers, or market men, at least, are thus paid a premium 
for whatI should term deception, if not dishonesty. For 
a long time I have observed this tendency to make the 
finest show upon the outside ; and when I wish to buy a 
basket of apples or peaches, I have to ask the dealer to 
pour them out, to see how the bottom compares with the 
top. What says the Agriculturist to so glaring an evil? 
Shall we not rather encourage uprightness in all our deal- 
ings, than countenance deception in any way? I know 
of parties who have bought what they supposed to be fine 
baskets of fruit, judging from the outside appearance, 
and finding them so very inferior generally, they have 
resolved never to deal with such sellers again. As it 
now is, a person is certainly liable to be deceived, unless 
he overhauls every package of fruit or vegetables coming 
to market. As far as one purchaser is concerned, I am 
resolved to purchase of such persons as the conscientious 
dealer referred to, when I can thus encourage honesty 
rather than duplicity.” 





Cotton Speculation in England.— 
It is stated in English papers that almost every body in 
that country is infected with the mania for speculating in 
Cotton. Clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and even ladies 
are investing, in hopes of speedy fortunes. The effect 
will be dale-ful, when the bubble bursts. 





Vermont Farm Scene Wanted.— 
Honestus Stearns, Windsor Co., Vt.—Good. We endorse 
your criticisms on the November Agriculturist. Can’t 
you give us areal genuine Vermont Scene ?—a picture 
of one we mean. 





The Parlor Gardener.—aA very neat 
concise little book, on the House Culture of Ornamental 
Plants, full of suggestions, in the main reliable, and ex- 
pressed in a playful style. Translated from the French 
and adapted to American use, by'Cornelia J. Randolph, 
of Virginia. Published by J. E. Tilton & Co. There are 





several fine cuts of table ornaments, in the plant line, and 
the book is well worth the price (65 cents). Sent post-paid. 





To Onion Growers.—We have a neat 
pamphlet of 32 pages, containing the condensed but plain 
directions given by Seventeen practical Onion Growers, 
residing in different parts of the couniry : and embracing 
full directions for every item of labo?, from selecting seed 
and preparing ground, to harvesting and marketing crop. 
Nowhere else can so full, complete, and useful informa- 
tion on this subject be found. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 21 cents (or seven 3-cent stamps). Address the Pub- 
lisher of American Agriculturist. 


Of Stationery, Blank Books, etc., 
Francis & Loutrell, No. 45 Maiden-lane, manufacture a 
large assortment. We acknowledge the receipt of a very 
fine Pocket Memorandum and Daily Diary for 1862, 
which we are turning to practicat account, daily. 








Books on Trees and Shrubs.—W. H. 
Baker, Racine Co., Wis.—Meehan’s Hand Book of Orna- 
mental Trees (75c.) is the best American work, for a 
cheap popular book giving descriptions and methods of 
propagating, condensed in a small compass. 





Iowa College Farm,.—Nearly the whole 
of the $10,000 appropriated by the Legislature of Iowa for 
agricultural purposes, was expended in the purchase of 
a farm, in the erection of farm buildings, and in setting 
out trees and otherwise commencing farm operations, 
An Iowa correspondent of the Agriculturist says, that 
little or nothing is now doing, but that the college farm 
interests are secured against loss, and will probably so 
remain till peace returns.—A wise arrangement. 





American Pomological Society.— 
Ninth Biennial Meeting, at Boston, Sept. 17th, 1862. We 
learn by 2 note from the President, Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, that the next meeting of this association will 
open as above. Previous meetings have been held at 
New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Ro- 
chester. This is the only National Society, devoted to 
horticulture or agriculture, which has deserved and en- 
joyed a successful career. It has eschewed all financia) 
speculations, and money raising dodges, and thus kept 
free from a class of harpies who invariably attach them 
selves to every national enterprise, when there is and 
money to be made, and if not shaken off bring it to dis- 
graceifnotruin, The friendly meeting of fruit lovers, for 
a calm discussion of the real merits and demerits of the 
different varieties of fruits, is productive of good to them- 
selves and to the country at large. We can but hope that 
before next September, our National troubles will be so 
far settled that, as in the past, the Pomological Meeting 
will be a National one.—The Massachusetts Horticultur- 
al Society has ordered its Annual Exhibition for the same 
week. 


Conn. Grape Growers’ Association. 
—The Annual Meeting was held at Hartford, Jan. 7th. 
The election was deferred to an adjourned meeting to 
be called by the Executive Committee. Present officers : 
President, D. 8S. Dewey, Hartford ; Vice Presidents, C. 8. 
Middlebrook, Bridgeport, and E, A. Holcomb, Granby ; 
Secretary, Mason C. Weld, (now) N. Y. City.; Treas. 
W. H. Risley, Berlin. 

The Kentucky Agr. Society.—Held 
its annual meeting early in Dec., and re-elected Col. L. 
J. Bradford, of Bracken Co., for President, and chose for 
Vice Presidents—P. Swigert, Franklin Co., Ist District , 
J. B. O'Bannon, Jefferson Co., 2d Dist.; Jno. G. Holloway, 
3d Dist., with 5 directors for each district. .The_Presi- 
dent in his address stated that the Annual Tobacco Fair. 
at Louisville, had added (annually 2) $2,000,000, to the 
value of that staple in that State. 


Conn. State Agr. Society.—At the 
Annual Meeting, at Hartford, Jan. 8th., the following 
officers were elected for 1862: President, E. H. Hyde, 
of Stafford ; V. Presidents, R. Battell, of Norfolk, and D. 
F. Gulliver, of Norwich Town ; Cor. Sec. Henry A. Dyer, 
of Brooklyn, Windham Co.; Rec, Sec. T. 8S. Gold, of 
West Cornwall ; Treas. F. A. Brown, Hartford; Chem- 
ist, Prof. S. W. Johnson, Yale College, New-Haven ; 
Directors, (appointed by Society, one for each County).— 
Chas. M. Pond, Hartford; Randolph Lindsley, New- 
Haven ; James A. Bill, New-London ; E. Hough, Fair- 
field ; Levi Cowles, Middlesex ; Lemuel Hurlburt, Litch- 
field; Benj. Sumner, Windham ; R. B. Chamberlin, Tol- 
land. Directors (appointed by County Societies)—J. A. 
Hemmenway, Hartford; N. A. Bacon, New-Haven; Henry 
Bill, New-London; G. W. Seymour, Litchfield; Ezra 
Dean, Windham ; Stephen Hoyt, Fairfield ; J. 8. Yeo- 
mans, Tolland ; no one yet nominated from Middlesex. 
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New-York Breadstuffs Trade, Meat Trade, 


etc., for 1861. 


We hardly necd call attention to the con- 
derised, but very complete tables in our Market 
Review on papes 58.and 59. They have been 
prepared for the American Agriculturist, with 
much labor and great care, and our readers will 
be able not only to see at a glance, the trade of 
the year just past, but also to compare this trade 
with that of the previous two years. These 
figures explain the improved condition and feel- 
ing of the country, even in the midst of war. 
The prices of farm produce, in the Western 
market towns, have not been high, as compared 
with a few years ago, yet the amount of money 
sent westward fer produce, in the year 1861, 
was enormous; 4s compared with previous years. 
Let us look at table’ $ (page'59), showing the re- 
ceipts at New-York for each of three years, and 
see what amount has been’ paid to producers 
for Breadstuffs, through the direct channels of 
trade. (The receipts are only those coming 

throug. regular channels, and reeorded, Large 
amounts, p.'Tchased to arrive, have gone directly 
to receivers, wh.20Uut any record being made; and 
much has come™” by transient routes.) pw 
prices used in the foltu‘Wing estimates are the 


made throughout the year. 
average of all sales mene: 


HECBIPTS AT NEW-YORE FOn. Value. 
Kind. Amount. Aver Price. ~ $26,832,443 
Wheat Flour 4,968,971 bbl, af ae. 117 '979,318 
Wheat.. 25 ish. at DOO... ccc: pp, 499 
Corn .......+ 726,166 1p 60...4.4401 19 ye 
Corn Meal 98.519 bbis., at 3.06...<.... 901,48 
Rye 7% base 775,665 bush., at. 72..,..... 5 
Barley....... 1,854,304 bush., at 68........ 1,260,926 
Oats. .. «» 4,852,009 bush., at 36........ 1,746,723 
Total for Flour and Grain........+++...+++ $81,518,055 
To this let us add the amount paid cess eae - $92,485,816 


for Live Stock, as given on page 58, 8 ee 
Total for Breadstuffs and Live Stock...$104,003,871 


This is without. taking into account the 
irregular receipts of Grain, Live Stock, etc., 
nor does it include salt meats, poultry, lard, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, potatoes, fruit, wool, hay, hops, 
seeds, tobacco, etc., etc.; received at this single 
market, tables of which would fill a large volume. 

Range of Prices in 1861.—For future reference, 
we have prepared the following table of the 
New-York prices of leading articles, on the 20th 
of each month during 1861. For the average of 
the whole market at any time, we may take: 
for Flour, the highest quotations of “ Extra 
State”; for Wheat, the highest quotations of 
“All kinds of Red”; for Corn, the highest 
quotations of “Mixed”; for Oats, the highest 
quotations of “ Western.”——The average prices 
used above for flour, wheat, and rye, are higher 
than in the table below, because more of these 

three articles were sold at the higher than at 
the lower monthly figures. 


XNEW-YORK PRICES, ON THE 20TH OF EACH MONTH, 



































Rye | Corn Bar- 

Flour. Fibur. Meal. || Wheat) Cern| Oats. | Rye. | ley, 
1861.| $ c| $ cj $ cj) $c) Cc. €. c, 6. 
Jan..| 555; 372; 335); 138) 71) 37 74 72 
Feb..| 5 50| 371| 3 20|| 135] 68| 37 | 67| 74 
Marh| 5 45| 370] 3 02)| 135) 68) 3334) 64) 72 
April.; 5 40} 370). 297); 140) 68) 35 68} 67 
ay..| 435) 350) 3 00)) 1 32 55; 32 67 61 
June.| 495) 450) 297)} 1 30; 45) 31 68 57 
July,.| 450) 300) 2 91 112; 45) 31 66: = 57 
Aug..| 490) 290) 295]| 130) 50) 333g 60 _ 
Sept .| 5 45; 290] 305)| 130; 56) 3535) 69) 70 
Oct .. 5 80 3 40; 300]; 136) 61] 39 14, 65 
Nov..| 600, 375| 307)| 144) 67) 47 | 83| 76 
Dec..| 585 380} 3.90) 143/ 67| 43% 84) 73 
Avge. | $5 30! $3 461 $3 06|| $1 37! 60! 36 70| ~ 68 





In looking at the prices given above, the 
first suggestion perhaps will be, that these are 
far above those received by producers. But 
these prices have been paid here, and all the 
money paid has gone towards, and into the coun- 
try—some to laborers on the lines of transpor- 
tation, and some to recom Se of whom live 
jn the country or in interior towns, and spend the 


proceeds of their labor there. 'Fhe main point 
we aim at is, to’ show how mucizhas gone to 
the country from this single City. Much of the 
amount paid for Breadstuffs has come to us 
again from over the ocean, either inreturn cash, 
or in cancelled debts owned to foreign countries, 
and by so much has this country been enriched, 
The Tables in the Review are interesting also 
in the comparison they give with other years. 
Thus, the receipts of Wheat in 4861 were over 
twenty-eight million bushels; in 1859 they were 
less than four millions. Receipts of Corn in 1861 
were over twenty millions, in 1859 less than 
four millions. So of Wheat Flour and of Rye. 
The prospects for the future seem to be en- 
couraging. We stated last month Dec. 20, (which 
by mistake was printed Oct. 20,) that we did not 
believe there would be war with England. The 
prediction has, happily, been confirmed. There 
is no present prospect that the outlet to our 
farm produce, to the hungry foreign markets, 
will be interrupted. All the Breadstuffs we can 
spare will doubtless be wanted before the next 
European harvest, and the avails will add so 
much more to the actual wealth of this country. 
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Sandwich Island Agriculture—Interest- 
ing Items. 


—o—_. 

A subscriber (Joel Bean, a Missionary of the 
Society of Friends,) at Honolulu, the chief 
city of Oahu, and the capital of the Sandwich 
Islands, in a recent letter to the American Agri- 








2 “a. “turist, gives the following interesting items: 


The on.” land suitable for cultivation on these 
Islands is th 47TOW border, varying in width 
from one to ten xes, between the mountains 


and the sea shore. Mo! of this is at present 
pasture land, and plentifully stocked “with | cat- 
tle and horses, and some sheep and goats.» It is 


many horses as people. This almost universal 
grazing of the land, increases its parched appear- 
ance during the dry summer months, did in 
some places the rains have sensibly diminished; 
since the cultivation of the ground ceased. The 
stranger is struck with the very small propor- 
tion of land under tillage, and wonders how the 
people are fed. But the native population sub- 
sist principaly on Taro, of which their little 
patches are to be seen around every village. 
This plant yields abundance of food. [The Taro 
is a plant of the genus arwm, having leaves like the 
water lily, and large, thick, oblong roots; which 
are baked and used asfood.—Ep.] A little corn 
is raised, together with Irish and sweet pota- 
toes, melons, and small quantities of garden 
vegetables. On the island Mani, wheat is raised, 
and there are several large sugar plantations. 
But wheat is an uncertain crop, on account of 
worms, and a portion of the cane which re- 
quires in some localities two years to mature, is 
now quite ruined by the drouth. The present 
neglect of agriculture has grown out of a de- 
pendence on the whale shipping, which a few 
years ago was a very great source of income, 
but since that business has diminished to a great 
extent, those in authority and others interested 
in the prosperity of the Islands are being aroused 
to the necessity of developing their own re- 
sources. Hence, strenuous efforts are now be- 
ing made to introduce cotton growing on a large 
scale, and to interest the natives in its culture.— 
But little of the land is fenced or under cultiva- 
tion. The principal material for fencing is stone; 
in some places wireis used; and now and then 
a lot is enclosed by a hedge of prickly pear. 





The cultivated fruits are: bananas, papia, figs, 


grapes, etc. The wild fruits are ohias (native 
apples), ohelos (a kind of huckleberry), pohas, 
strawberries, bread-fruit, guavas, and some 
oranges in the mountains, but none of these fruits: 
are abundant, except bananas, which are of more: 
general production than any of the others.. 
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Farmers be Sociable. 


The position and duties of farmers somewhat" 
hinder their sociability. Scattered over the: 
hills and valleys of the country, often miles apart, . 
' and engaged in solitary field labor, day after day, . 

and month after month, it is not so easy to keep. 
up much intercourse with general society. Mc-. 
chanics, merchants, manufacturers, and profes-- 
sional men, naturally concentrate in cities and. 
villages, where they can enjoy a daily exchange: 
_Of opinion and information, and pleasant cour-- 
.tesies. This stimulates thought, awakens am- 
‘ bition for improvement, and adds much-to the 
_general happiness of life. The longer farmers 
live in a solitary way, the less likely are they to 
change their habits. It is not surprising that in 
many cases they become stiff and awkward in 
their manners, dull in intellect, and ungenial, if 
not morose in feeling. 

But we are not, on this aecount, going to de- 
preciate the farmer’s lot: itis, inmany respects, 
the best under the sun. Yet it can not be de- 
nied that evils lie in the direction we have indi- 
cated; and they should be guarded against. It is 
not a good thing for anybody to make a slave 
of himself: to jog around as in a treadmill, year 
after year, with little or no relief, or rational en- 
joyment, and the farmer should not follow his. 
work too doggedly. We would not have him 
drudge so hard that he can not enjoy the socie- 
ty of his family every day. He ought to be the 
leader and benefactor of his household in their 
social intercourse. His conversation at the ta- 








said that on the Island of Oahu, there are °8 





| ble, and around the evening lamp, should be in- 


structive and elevating to sons and daughters. 
His ge.‘@l hospitality should attract neighbors 
and frien@, © Visit him often and enliven the 
converse of the. fireside. And he, with his fami- 
iy, should system. tically keep up acquaintance 
with other good fam. ‘lies, far and near. 

The Farmers’ Clabs, which are established in 
many districts, exert 2 goo. Social influence so 
far as they go, but they are no, ©nough; the in- 
tercourse of families should be Superadded, 
as this contributes very mueh to the enjoy- 
ment and respectability of agricultural 1. It 
lightens the burden of daily toil, relieves its ».°!- 
itariness, awakens thought, and promotes gen: 
eral improvement. Where this is done, farni- 
ers’ children, both sons and daughters, will: be: 
less inclined to long after the excitements and! 
gayeties of town life, and more of them will be’ 
content with the calling in which they were born: 


Apple Juice for Dyeing. 


According to English Journals, the discovery 
has been made by Manchester dyers. and calico 
printers, that apple juice is just what has long; 
been wanted for making fast colors of some de+ 
scriptions on printed cottons. Numbers of them: 
have been through the adjacent counties buying: 
up the apple crops which have heretofore beeu: 
used for cider, at advanced prices, and a scarcity" 
of the latter article is apprehended. Our own 
enterprising dyers and calico printers have al- 
ready made the application and it is used as a 
substitute for argols and cream tartar in various 
processes. The state in which cider is of most 
valueis hardly yet definitely ascertained— 
whether as new cider, hard cider, or vinegar, 
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Our artist has sketched a picture not uncom- 
mon among American farm scenes. No farm 
establishment would be complete without its 
poultry yard, and its piggery. The frugal 
housewife well knows the advantage of a basket 
of eggs for the Store, to be returned in a few 
yards of muslin or calico, a spool or two of 
thread, a packet of tea, and sundry other “no- 
tions.” She has received many six-pences and 
shillings of “ pin-money” from the peripatetic 
chicken merchant. She fully appreciates the 
convenience of plenty of fowls in the roost, al- 
ways ready to be drawn upon for an extra dish, 
when an unexpected friend arrives. Her poultry 
are therefore sure to receive their regular rations, 
whether the vegetable and flower garden be neg- 
lected or not. The artist has introduced into 
the back-ground the never absent trough and 
feeding porkers. The two objects suggest the 
inquiry, which pays the best, poultry or pork ? 
Much may be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion, but as a rule we should decide in favor of 
poultry, notwithstanding the argument, consid- 
ered as unanswerable, viz.: that the pigs will 
consume and turn to profitable account a large 
amount of garbage that no other animal will 
eat. This is an error. “Barn-yard fowls will 
devour almost every species of garbage that the 
porkers will not turn up their noses at—salt kitch- 
en slops excepted. The only serious objection 
to poultry is, that they do not flourish well 
when kept together in large numbers. But this 
objection is without force on most farms where 
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POULTRY AND PORK. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 

only a hundred fowls, or so, are kept, and 
around the thousands of smaller homesteads, 
where a pig is considered necessary as a scaven- 
ger. It seems not to be understood that fowls are 
preferable for the same purpose. We will let a 
subscriber’speak. Here is part of a letter just at 
hand from J. C. Thompson, of Staten Island: 

“Most families in the country, and on the out- 
skirts of cities, think they must keep one or 
more pigs, to use up the offal of the family—or 
because it is the ‘custom of the country.’ 
Having tried pigs, and become disgusted with 
the trouble, labor, expense, filth and noise—to 
say nothing of the inferiority of pork to eggs 
and poultry—I abandoned the former for the 
latter; the result has been quite satisfactory, 
and after several years trial, I feel confident the 
advantage is decidedly in favor of poultry. 
Here is my last year’s account :—January 1, 
1861, stock on hand, 70 fowls, of which fif- 
teen died during the winter, from unknown 
causes, leaving me 52 laying hens. From 
these I obtained in January, 409 eggs; in Fe- 
bruary, 439; in March, 681; in April, 959; 
in May, 885; in June, 801; in July, 719; in 
August, 603; in September, 421; in October, 
332; in November, 286; and in December, 440. 
Total, from 52 hens, 6,925 eggs—equivalent, in 
bulk, to seven barrels, as a barrel packed for 
market contains just about 1,000 eggs. About 
8 eggs from the Leghorn or Black Spanish 
breeds, weigha pound. My 6,925 eggs therefore 
weighed 865 pounds. Allowing the hens to 





weigh 5 pounds apiece, they each laid, on the 
average, three times their ‘weight in eggs alone. 
As they hatched full a hundred chicks, the 
weight of which, when ready for the table, must 
have been 14 pounds each, the whole amount of 
food produced was over a thousand pounds, 
notwithstanding I killed off part of the old 
stock in June, July, and August, depending on 
the Spring-hatched chicks, which began to lay 
in August, to keep up a supply of eggs and ~e- 
place those killed off. When we consider i .- 
amount of food (of the very best kind) produced 
in one year, from so small a stock to start on, 
and then, too, the stock left whole at the end of 
the year—the advantage of poultry over pigs 
can be seen at a glance. 

To produce 1,000 pounds of pork, will require 
a vast amount of labor, a vast quantity of food, 
and any quantity of noise—giving fresh food 
for only a short time, and salt food for the 
balance of the year—and the stock not left 
whole to start on again, as in the case of poul- 
try. The product in eggs was more than 6,925, 
perhaps over 7,000, as I detected a boy that had 
access to the hen-house for some time, in stealing 
them. The number named was actually col- 
lected. My stock is principally Leghorn; and 
it now costs $3 per month to feed 75 head. As 
some may desire to know how the hens are 
managed, I send a brief description.” [We will 
try to find room next month for the details of 
Mr. T.’s practice; it is well to know first what 
is done, but the how is not less important.—Ep.] 
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Maple Sugar. 


The maple sugar season is just upon us. 
Always important as it is, this year itis more 
so than ever. The high price of cane-sugar 
makes it a costly luxury, to be indulged in spar- 
ingly. Moreover, it will do us northerners no 
harm to be thrown a little more upon our own 
resources. With the maple-trees and the sorghum 
plant, we shall get along quite comfortably. 

The “sugar-bush” should always be securely 
fenced in; it is a great annoyance to have 
one’s buckets visited by roving cattle during the 
night. The apparatus used may be of the rudest 
kind—the “ buckets” mere blocks of wood dug 
out with an ax, the sap boiled down in ket- 
tles hung on @ cross-bar in the open woods— 
but then, the molasses and sugar will be rude, 
too. We can easily do better than that. 

First—the conveniences for boiling down. 
Build an “arch ’”* of brick and mortar, in size 
corresponding to the extent of the bush. On 
this, large pans are to be set for evaporating. 
Two or three cross-bars of iron are to be laid 
across the opening, to prevent the pans from 
sagging down. The pans should stand exactly 
level. Any tinner can make the pans, using 
Russia iron, two shéets riveted together with 
sides 5 or 6 inches deep turned over 3 wire, and 
provided with handles. When more than one 
pan is used they should be set on the same arch, 
each as much as its own depth higher than the 

other, so that the sap can be drawn, if desired, 
through faucets, from the highest into the low- 
est, Ifthis arch is under a large shed, it will 
contribute much to the comfort and cleanliness 
of the work. Provide good dry wood. 

For tapping the trees, use an auger $to 2 inch 
size, and bore holes from an inch to one and a 
half inches deep, merely cutting through the 
bark and sap-wood. <A deeper hole strikes 
into the heart-wood and begets decay. By tap- 
ping three or four feet above the ground, the sap 
is kept quite free from flying leaves and dirt. 

Various kinds of spouts are used. Those 
made of tin or sheet iron are in high favor with 
some. They are about two inches wide and six 
inches long, rounded up eaves-trough fashion, 
and one end sharpened with a file, or on a grind- 
stone. It is then driven into the bark just be- 
low the auger-hole, using a wooden mallet for 
driving, to avoid battering it. Others prefer 
wooden spouts, made of pine or hard wood. 

Buckets are sometimes made of tin, others of 
pine, and others of cedar, the .wooden ones 
being hooped with iron or ash, and painted. 
These are suspended either on the end of the 
spout (bad practice), or upon a large nail or hook 
driven into the tree. 

For collecting sap, some still practice carry- 
ing the buckets by hand to the kettles or pans ; 
some conduct it by shallow troughs to a large 
reservoir at the center of the bush. Others col- 

lect the sap by pailfuls; in a cask or vat drawn 
upon a sled or stone-boat. 

Sugaring Of.—Thisis an easy process. When 
the sap is boiled down to a syrup, strain it 
through a clean flannel strainer into a medium 
sized cauldron, and boil it until it granulates. 
If leaves, pieces of bark, ashes, flies, or dirt of 
any kind has fallen into the sap, it must be clar- 
ified. This can be done by using milk, or saler- 
atus and the whites of eggs. A good recipe is 
a half tea-cup of new milk to every pailful of 
syrup. Then boil slowly and stir well together, 
skimming off the scum which will soon rise to 





*An “arch” in sugar-bojler’s phrase means simply brick 
9” stone-work to support boilers, kettles or pans, 





the surface. This done, and the syrup being 
found “dry” enough (by testing a little in a 
saucer) to make into forms, pour it into tin molds 
of any convenient size or form, and when solid, 
lay the cakes upside down to prevent premature 
draining. At the first leisure moment, lay the 
cakes on their edges with dishes underneath to 
catch the drainings. The cakes will soon harden. 

A practice of tapping maples with the ax, 
hatchet and gouge, is in some sections alarm- 
ingly prevalent. It is certain ruin to any maple 
grove, and the price of sugar at the present 
time should convince farmers of the great value 
of a good sugar bush. In a recent letter to the 
Agriculturist, a farmer of Florence, Ohio, writes, 
deploring this waste, and describes the common 
“tap” used by himself and others. Here isa 
drawing of the simple implement, with his de- 


scription: “ Take first quality, straight grained, * 


inch pine boards, cut them in foot lengths, and 
split them up into one inch square pieces. Two 
inches from one end saw half-way through, and 
split off the ten-inch piece. Bore a quarter inch 
hole into the larger end, lengthways of the tap, 
and cut a groove from the hole to the other end. 
In the absence of a vise, to hold the stick to 
prevent splitting, burn the hole out with a hot 
iron. To fit them, bore a 3 inch hole in a hard 
wood block, and whittle down the square ends 
of the taps, just to fit, but not to enter it. 
When driven into the trees, they should hold 
fast when inserted an eighth to a quarter inch 
only; if driven in deeper, they cut off, in part, 
the flow of sap. 

It is a good practice to deepen the holes in the 
trees by several successive borings during the 
sap season, in order thus to clear out the mold, 
and keep the holes sweet and pure; but never 
sink a hole deeper than two inches; no in- 


‘creased flow of sap is gained. A three-quarter 


inch hole will often close up almost entirely in 
one season. ake f 
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A Talk About Sorghum, or Chinese Sugar 
Cane—Interesting and Instructive 
Details of Experience. 


The present high price of sugar, with the 
prospect of a further advance, very naturally 
awakens increasing interest in the cultivation of 
the Sorghum, or Chinese Sugar Cane plant, in 
the North. Very many letters of inquiry are 
continually coming to this office, and we shall 
gladly give any information we can gather and 
communicate. Thousands of acres were grown 
during 1861, and manufactured into good pala- 
table sweetening. The crop will doubtless be 


increased to tens, if not hundreds of thousands 


of acres, the present year. Itseems to be settled 
beyond doubt, that this plant can be profitably 
grown in the United States ‘below 41° north 
latitude, and probably even north of 42° or 
43°, in favorable situations. We shall be 
glad to hear from all who have tried it thor- 
oughly (whether successfully or not,) north of 
43°. Perhaps we can not do better in this num- 
ber than to print some memoranda or notes 
taken down by one of the Editors of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, during a recent lengthy con- 
versation with Mr. E. A. VanMeter, who has 
had considerable experience, both as a cultiva- 
tor, and in working it up in large quantities, 
for his neighbors, in Washington, Tazewell 
County, IIl., (lat. 40° 30’.) We have samples of 





the syrup produced, which are of excellent qual- 
ity, and which need no purifying for ordinary 
table or culinary use. It is indeed free from the 
green or sharp taste which is so common. 


MR. VAN METER’S EXPERIENCE AND OPINIONS. 


The plant does well upon any good corn land, 
and the expense of cultivating the two crops, 
aside from the cost of the seed, which is incon- 
siderable, is the same, A rather light soil— 
sandy loam—other things being equal, produces 
juice of the greatest richness, In regard to seed, 
it is of the utmost importance to have pure Chi- 
nese Sugar Cane. The Imphee, in his experience, 
is three weeks later, and produces syrup of by 
no means so good quality, and less in quantity. 
The admixture of broom corn seed is not infre- 
quent, and is fatal toa good crop, there being 
little or no sweetness in the stalks. Sorghum 
may be planted in hills three and a-half feet 
apart each way, or in drills the same distance 
apart—the plants standing singly eighteen 
inches to two feet apart, and the suckers al- 
lowed to grow. If planted in hills, five stalks 
are left in each, and the suckers thoroughly re- 
moved. Hedecidedly prefers planting in drills, 
and thinks that this has much to do with the 
good results of the crop. The secd should be 
planted as early as the ground can be prepared, 
and is fit for its reception—earlicr than corn. 
The practice of a neighbor is to sow in an early 
seed bed, and transplant to the field, setting the 
plants two feet apart in rows, and the rows threc 
and a-halfto four feet apart. This man’s syrup 
crystalized so readily that he was obliged to 
make it all into sugar, and was unable to take 
even a sample of his molasses to the County 
Fair. It is the largest, best grown, and best 
matured stalks that yield the most and best 
syrup. Some juice yields seventeen per cent. of 
good thick syrup, and others only ten per cent. 

The crop is treated like corn until it begins to 
ripen, which may be known by the cane turning 
yellow upon the joints towards the buts, and 
by the blackness of the seeds. . At this period it 
should be “ bladed,” or stripped of its leaves, to 
facilitate perfect ripening. To effect the “ blad- 
ing,” take a hickory stick, one-and-a-half to two 
inches in diameter and three feet long, slip on a 
ring, or bind it strongly within fourteen inches 
of the end; split this endin the middle, and 
spread the ends two inches apart, by a wedge in 
the split. This saves a great amount of labor— 
a single blow usually blading a stalk, and often 
more than one, perfectly. The blades thus re- 
moved are considered equal to corn fodder, not 
having been touched by the frost, and are easily 
cured. The bladed stalks stand after this 
two weeks or more, unless danger of frost 
makes it necessary to cut them sooner. Freez- 
ing is ruinous to the cane, giving a peculiar fla- 
vor to the syrup, and causing fermentation 
in the cane itself, unless pressed immedi- 
ately. Itmust, therefore, be cut before any hard 
frosts—though light frosts, which wither the 
leaves, do no hurt. 

When fully ripe, the cane should be cut, 
which operation is thus performed: Using a 
corn knife, strike off about three feet of the top 
as it stands (the length to be cut off will vary 
somewhat, according te the size and maturity 
of the cane). Then cut the cane off about eight 
inches from the ground, or at least above the 
first joint, and lay in piles or on the wagon. 
There will usually be suckers enough to bind the 
cane in bundles if it is desirable, or if it is to be 
hauled far. After the removal of the stalks, the 
seed may be collected, or fed to hogs or poul- 
try on the ground. The canes are taken direct- 
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ly to the mill, or set up or laid in piles, and 
protected against frost by covering them with 
the tops, or with hay or straw,—in which condi- 
tion they will keep for months. ‘ 

The mill used was Hedges, Free & Co.’s two- 
horse mill—a good one—consisting of three rol- 
lers thirteen inches long, the largest and upper 
one eight inches, the others four inches in diame- 
ter; both small rollers act against the large one. 
From eight to thirteen canes are kept passing 
through the mill at once, and as the juice flows 
out it is conducted to the “ clarifier,” beg as 
liquid as water, and of a dark grass-green color. 
(Imphee juice is of a dark, muddy hue.) In the 
clarifying pan it is mixed with Root’s patent 
“clarifyers,” (a mixture of lime, sodaand eggs.) 
After clarifying, the juice is boiled and skim- 
med for fifteen minutes. From this it is drawn 
off into the settling box, where, mixed with 
clay, it stands to settle, and after fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes, may be drawn off clear and limpid, 
into a convenient vessel, whence it is pumped 
up into the evaporator. 

Cook’s evaporator is used, in which the fire 
plays under an inclined pan, down which the 
juice is made to run, following a zig-zag course, 
running faster or slower, according to the in- 
clination of the pan, or the rapidity at which it 
is allowed to flow in or out. Water is placed 
in the evaporator to begin with, and in twenty 
to twenty-five minutes after the juice begins to 
flow in at one end syrup begins to flow out at 
the other. By the exercise of a little care, there 
is no danger of burning the syrup; but the care 
must be constant. A uniform product is most 
desirable. The syrup should not be too thick, 
for it will not flow readily from the barrels if it 
is so, and this great degree of concentration is 
not necessary to prevent souring. The mill 
runs about sixty gallons an hour, and sixty gal- 
lons is a charge for the clarifier, and so about 
this quantity was worked at one time. 

Mr. Van Meter made syrup for half the pro- 
duct, and found ready sale for his portion at the 
mill, as fast as it was made, at fifty cents per 
gallon, and had no end of orders which could 


not be filled. 
One hundred gallons to the acre was about 


an average yield last year for land adjoining 
corn which yielded fifty bushels to the acre. 
The Sorghum syrup, at fifty cents per gallon, 
half going to the boiler, nets the farmer $25; 
while corn only sold for fifteen cents per bushel, 
netting $7.50 per acre. 

For ourselves, we entertain no doubt that the 
boiler’s profit will be found too great by and by, 
and so a stil larger profit will accrue to the 
farmer. We have reportsof crops yielding from 
100 gallons to 350, or even more, per acre. 





P. S—A SoreHum CoNvVENTION.—As we 
close this sheet, we have from a special corres- 
pondent, a report of the meeting of Sorghum 
Growers, at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 7, but cannot 
now find room forit. They appear to have had 
a good time, with their fifteen samples of beau- 
tiful Sorghum sugar, and “Sorghum syrup 
enough to float a [very] small frigate.” Many 
reported having made 10 to 100 pounds each of 
sugar last year. Most, if not all, had used Cook’s 
rocking Evaporator. There was considerable 
information brought out during the discussions 
and relations of experience. These referred 
more to harvesting and manufacturing than to 
planting, and will be in season hereafter. One 
point stated is important, viz.: that most of the 
seed now in the country is hybridized with 
broom corn, andis therefore deteriorated, mak- 
ing a new importation of seed desirable. 





Tim Bunker on the Value of Muck. 
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“Ha’int you got most tired on’t, squire ?” asked 
Ben. Jones, as I carted along my twentieth load 
of muck last night. 

“Guess not. Why?” I replied. 

“Tt’sa mighty deal of hard work for nothing. 
Td just as leeves have so manyloads of snow 
banks in a barn yard.” 

“Ts all moonshine about there’s bein any var- 
tu in muck. Id jest as soon dung a field with 
icicles,” chimed in George Washington Tucker, 
who gets his ideas and his drinks from Jones. 

“Them’s my sentiments exactly,” said Jake 
Frink, as he met us in the road with a load of 
oats in bags, going down to Shadtown to mar- 
ket. ‘You see I was over persuaded one year, 
when the Squire bo’t the hoss-pond lot, to try 
some of the mud that come out of the side of 
the road, where the pond used tobe. I guess 
I carted a dozen load, and thought I was going 
to see corn stalks as big as your wrist, and ears 
as long asa hoe-handle. And I du declare I 
never could see a bit a difference where I used it.” 

“How much manure did you put on to the 
acre ?” inquired Seth Twiggs as he drew a luci- 
fer across the top of his boot, and lighted his 
inevitable pipe. 

“Wall I made a whoppin sight that year, and 
slapped her on ten loads to the acre.” 

“Corn must ’av been skeer’d at such duin’s 
I guess,” said Seth with a twinkle in his eye 
that the cloud of smoke could not hide. 

“Corn didn’t come up well did it?” asked 
Seth, pursuing his catechising. 

“Wall, yes, it came up, but looked mighty 
yaller, and didn’t begin to grow much till into 
June, and then it was spindlin, and a great 
many stalks didn’t have any years on’em. It 
was that cold frog mud that pizened the sile.” 

“How much corn du you git to the acre, take 
it by and large, Mr. Frink ?” asked Seth civilly. 

“ T guessabout twenty bushels, on an average, 
some times a leetle more—and some times less.” 

“ And how much manure do you put on to 
the acre?” contined Seth determined to get to 
the bottom of the matter. 

“ Wall that'is jest as it happens. I allers put 
on all I make, be it more or less, p’raps fifty or 
sixty loads on to eight or nine acres of plantin. 
It’s real dung, though, and none of your bog 
moss, and stuff.” 

“ And how do you suppose Squire Bunker gits 
eighty bushels of corn to the acre ?” 

‘“‘ Wall, hisland allers was better than mine; 
and then he has more cattle to make more ma- 
nure, and he buys lots of guanner and bone 
dust, and all the ashes folks makes in the vil- 
lage, and sets every boy that’s big enough to 
run on tew legs to pickin up bones, and buys 
every ded hoss and rotten sheep, and murdered 
cat, shoe maker’s parin’s, old boots, ded hens, 
old rags, and feathers, sticks ’em into this muck, 
and makes manure. Ifa man has money ’nuff 
to buy carrion, he can make manure and make 
crops, but ye see it costs more than it comes to. 
And then, who wants to be runnin an opposi- 
tion line to the crows! The Squire is great on 
dead hosses, depend on’t. The crows haven't 
had a decent meal of vittles the last five years, 
the Squire’s been so spry after every ded critter.” 

Jake Frink touched up his nag and disap- 
peared rather suddenly after this display of his 
philosophy of big crops. There was, of course, 
some foundation in truth for his reflection upon 
my methods of making manure. But neighbor 
Frink displayed his own pride, as well as my 





humiliation, in his remarks. One would hardly 
think it. But Jake Frink is really above his 
business, and is ashamed to do what ought to 
be done, to make the most of the materials with 
in his reach to enrich his stores of manure, You 
see this digging muck is nasty business. You 
must soil your boots, and your shirt sleeves, and 
a splash of mud upon your shirt bosom is not 
uncommon. And the handling of dead horses 
and other diseased animals is not particularly 
savory. But then if a man’s going to be a farm- 
er, he musn’t faint at the sight of such things, 
or carry asmelling bottle to keep down the 
stenches. Muck makes clean corn, yellow as 
gold, and the sweetest of meal, and all offal and 
putrid flesh in the laboratory of the soil is turn- 
ed into luxuriant grass, which makes nice milk, 
cheese, and butter, and a plenty of it. Being 
a farmer, and “ nothing else”, as the boys say, 
I go in for muck and more of it every year. 
You gentlemen that edit agricultural papers, 
attend the fairs and see almost nobody but the 
best farmers, who carry out your teachings, 
think the world is almost converted to you 
faith. You have been preaching about muck 
for a dozen years or more, and you may think 
that every body understands it and every body 
uses it, andas much as they ought to. You 
never made a greater mistake in the world. I 
tell you the millenium hasn’t come yet by a long 
shot. I guess one half the farmers in these 
parts to-day, have got Jake Frink’s rotion 
about muck, and it rests upon just his sort of 
trial, a single experiment based on an applica- 
tion of ten loads of half made compost to the 
acre. No wonder muck is considered poor stuff. 
Now I am ready to give a reason for the faith 
that is in me. On my old land I can not make 
any money at farming without manure, and 
carting muck is the cheapest way I can make 
it. Indeed I should not know what to do with- 
out swamp muck. Manure, as it is sold in 
towns and villages in the Northern States 
brings from two to three dollars a cord of 108 
bushels. As it brings this price it is to be pre- 
sumed that it is worth this to the cultivators 
who buy it. These are generally market gar- 
deners and farmers who live within four ur five 
miles of market. If manure is worth this to the 
farmer who has to cart it several miles, it is cer- 
tainly worth as much, or more, to the farmer 
who makes it and uses it upon his own farm. 
Now I claim for the muck and peat thatI use, 
that I make a dollar upon every cord that pass- 
es through my yard and stables on its way to 
the plowed fields where it is turned under— 
reckoning its value at the lowest market price, 
two dollars acord. The peat as it lies in the 
bed yielding no income, is entirely worthless, 
It can be dug and thrown upon the bank of the 
ditch for twenty five cents a cord. If it can lie 
a year, all the better, but this is not essential, as 
fresh stable manure will cure it without frost. 
It can be delivered in my yard for fifty cents a 
cord, but it would cost those who have to cart it 
half a mile or more, perhaps seventy five cents 
a cord, making a dollar. Dry muck in the pro- 
cess of mixing and curing during the Winter, 
would be certain to lose neither in weight nor 
volume. In the Spring it is worth two dollars 
a cord as it lies in the yard. In making com- 
post I calculate to use about three loads of muck 
to one of stable manure. If I have animals 
enough to make a hundred cords with nothing 
but straw, I can make four hundred with muck. 
On the muck that Iam able to cure in the 
fields where [ use it, I make a still larger profit, 
as I save once carting. This I cure with stable 
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manure that I buy from the village, and with 
fish, dead animals, guano, or with lime and ash- 
es, taking care not to use these latter articles 
with the animal manures. If any body doubts 
about my estimate of muck let him come to 
Hookertown and see my corn bin and porkers, 
my root cellar and cows, and my hay mows and 
horse stables. Jake Frink despises a dead horse 
and invokes crows. I think the carcass worth 
a“V,” and save it. There is as much differ- 
ence ip folks as in any thing. 
Yours to command 


Hookertown. Timotuy Bunks, Esq. 


Jan. lith, 1862. 
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Carting Manure in Winter. 
=f oie 

Farmers accomplish much more in the win- 
ter months than they formerly did. The cus- 
tom of going into Winter quarters after Christ- 
mas has passed away upon many farms, to the 
mutual advantage of the owner of the soil, and 
of his laborers. The working force of the farm 
is continued through the whole season, and the 
management is so skillful that there is always 
something to be done that will pay. In the 
older States, manure making occupies a promi- 
nent place. Indeed it may be said to be the 
foundation of the new order of things, for with- 
out this, it would be impossible to furnish profit- 
able employment in winter for the whole 
amount of labor needed in summer. 

With this as the chief business, there is always 
work in rainy weather, in the barn cellar, or 
under the sheds, making compost; and the frosty 
weather when muck can not be dug, is improved 
to cart manure where it’ will be needed for the 
next season’s operations. The idea that manure 
wastes when spread upon the surface of the 
meadow, or plowed field is exploded by these 
farmers. If the land lies level without danger 
of washing, they spread freely from October to 
May, without any apprehension of loss. The 
ammonia generated from the green manures is 
pretty well locked up in the muck with which 
itis mixed before it is started from the barn 
cellar or yards. The already fine compost is 
made still finer by the frosts of winter and is 
evenly distributed over the surface of meadows. 

A very great advantage of using this season 
for carting, is the improved condition of the 
ground. The cart-way is as solid as a railroad, 
and almost as smooth, and a large part of the 
obstructions that impede the wheels is removed. 
The meadow is not cut up into ruts, or made 
rough by the hoof prints of cattle. It is much 
better to top dress meadows now, than to wait 
until Spring. It is also an advantage to cart 
out manure upon the fields which are to be 
plowed. The drawing is done more economi- 
cally, it forwards the spring’s work, and saves 
strength of team for. plowing and other work 
that must be done in its season. JONATHAN. 
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How to Haul Stones and Manure. 
canine 

Thestone boat, or “drag,” so generally used, is 
the most expensive method. The most that can 
be said in its favor is, that it is so simple in its 
structure that any body can make one after the 
planks are sawed, and that it is very convenient 
in loading and unloading the stones. But after 
the stones are loaded we want a team of ele- 
phants to draw them. Itis seyere on oxen by 
reason of the heavy strain it brings upon them. 
The friction upon the ground, unless covered 
with snow or ice, is immense. And if the ground 
is lubricated with frost it is a dangerous vehicle 
anless the surface is level, as it is very liable to 














run against the legs of the cattle. We have 
known of a fine yoke of oxen permanently dis- 
abled in this way. Stones should be moved 
upon wheels if we consult the welfare of our 
teams. A yoke of cattle will draw a ton upon 
broad tire wheels with about the same ease as 
they will draw one quarter of that weight upon 
a stone boat—a great saving of muscle. 

For moving very large stones of five or six 
tuns weight, and putting them in place in a wall, 
there is nothing we have yet seen or heard of, 
quite equal to Bolles’ Stone digger, (described 
and illustrated in the last December Agriculturist), 
But as this is somewhat expensive and not yet 
in general use, a very convenient carriage for 
stones is a platform suspended between the 
wheels of a wagon. The platform may be 10to 
12 feet long, and of the width of a wagon body. 
It may be made of strong plank, or joists, bolted 
or spiked upon cross-pieces. This is suspended 
by short stout chains from the fore and hind 
axles, down to within a foot of the ground, or 
less for a level surface. To facilitate turning, the 
forward end may have but one chain in the mid- 
dle, which will allow the forward wheels to 
turn readily to the right or left. The plat- 
form may hang mainly upon the hind axle, in 
which case the rear may be nearly as wide as 
between the wheels, and the forward end run 
out nearly to a point. The wagon can then be 
turned round in a short space. The two chains 
on either end ofthe hind axle will prevent its tip- 
ping. The hind end can be tipped down to the 
ground for rolling on avery large stone, which 
can then be balanced by smaller stones thrown 
on in front. Such an apparatus is quickly con- 
structed, without the aid of a mechanic, except 
getting the bolts froma blacksmith. Any strong 
wagon may be used, and much larger loads can 
be drawn, saving not only wear of team, but not 
unfrequently expense for blasting stones that 
could not be moved on a drag or stone-boat. 





ANOTHER SIMPLE ARRANGEMENT. 

We have seen in Belgium, and in the north 
of France, a very simple arrangement for haul- 
ing stones, manure, etc. Two chains are sus- 
pended, one fastened to each end of the front 
axle and the other to each end of the rear axle, 
and narrow planks, joists, or poles, laid on as 
shown in the annexed cut which we draw from 
memory. To unload small stones, or manure, 
it is only necessary to seize the rear end of the 


planks, which are pointed for this purpose, and ° 


lift them one by one, letting the load drop 
through. This plan saves lifting the whole 
mass of stones or manure up over the sides of a 
wagon. The hint is worth acting upon, and it 
is a wonder that we have not thought of de- 
scribing it in the Agriculturist before now, or that 
some one else has not done so. 





A Cheap Home-made Bag Holder. 


Mr. Thomas Sheldon, of Hazardville, sends to 
the Agriculturist a description of a bag-holder of 
his own contrivance, which has been in use at 
the Hazard Powder Mills several years, for fill- 
ing bags with saltpeter. It has at least the merit 
of being simple, easily and quickly made, and 
is unpatented. The accompanying sketch, made 
partly from the description, and partly from a 





penciling made by Mr. §,, will show its form 
and operation. A board, say 14 by 24 inches, 
is fitted with legs of any desired length. These 
may be fastened like an ordinary table, or be 
merely rough sticks, fitted into auger holes, to 
be taken out at pleasure for packing away. In 
the center of the board a round hole is cut, 
say 10 inches in diameter. A tin or sheet-iron 














funnel fits into this closely. To use it, the mouth 
of the bag is slipped over the funnel spout, and 
the bag let through the hole. The funnel, on 
being pressed down, holds the bag so firmly that 
it will not slip out, even when filled, without the 
bottom coming down to the floor. The funnel 
neck should be much less flaring than shown in 
the engraving, or it will not wedge in the bag so 
strongly. This would seem to be a good appa- 
ratus, costing but very little, and requiring no 
cash outlay, except for the funnel. 


e 
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Is it the Glanders? 

A young farmer writes us about a fine young 
horse of his, which has some symptoms of glan- 
ders, and wants to know what the real trouble 
is, and how to deal with it. His horse runs at 
the nose, has some soreness about the jaws, is 
feverish, loses gradually in flesh, and is disin- 
clined to work. 

These, indeed, are among the sympfoms of 
glanders, but a horse may have them all with- 
out having the glanders. The decisive marks of 
this disease are as follows: At first, there is an 
increased discharge of watery matter from the 
nostrils, which has a little mucus mixed with it. 
It generally flows first from the left nostril. It 
is not thick and sticky, as some say, but it be- 
comes so after passing the first stage. Now, it 
becomes contagous, and the infected animal 
should be removed to a separate barn or pas- 
ture. If the disease is not now checked, the 
discharge begins to contain pus, and the glands 
of the nostrils and under jaw become enlarged. 
The membrane of the nose becomes of a dark 
purplish or leaden color, and small ulcers break 
out upon it. At this stage, the general health 
of the horse begins to fail. He loses flesi., his 
hair becomes dry and sheds off, he has a jor 
appetite, an occasional cough, the discharge 
from the nose becomes bloody and offensive to 
the smell, and the breathing labored. Tumors 
soon appear on the face and neck, and inside of 
the thighs, the hind legs swell and become hot 
and tender, and the whole animal becoming 
overcharged with disease, succumbs and dies. 

A simple hard cold, or catarrh, or strangles, 
may sometimes show itself in the form of nasal 
discharge, fever and loss of appetite, and swol- 
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len throat, but these will soon pass off, under 
kind treatment. 

The gianders is one of the worst and most 
futal of diseases. It is sometimes inherited, and 
at others communicated by contagion. It some- 
times comes from bad stable management, cs- 
pecially bad ventilation. Want of regular ex- 
ercise, over-work, everything that tends to break 
down the vitality of the horse tends to induce 
glanders. 

The glanders is quite contageous. Assoonas 
it is discovered upon a horse, he should at once 
be put by himself. No other horse should eat 
from his manger, or drink from the same pail, 
or wear his bridle. And, worse than all, the 
owner of the horse sometimes contracts the 
same malady by handling him. 

The only useful remedies are those which will 
build up the general health of the horse. Turn 
him out to pasture. Give him light work. 
Properly managed, a glandered horse will some- 
times do moderate service for several years; but 
when the disease is once established, a real and 
permanent cure is not to be expected. 
rr > a + 
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Horse Coverings and Their Use. 


a 

Some good horse-men blanket their horses all 
the year, while others discard their use. The 
advocates of the former practice claim that 
blanketing imparts a sleek and glossy appear- 
ance to the coat, effects a saving of food by 
keeping up the animal heat, protects them from 
flies and dust, making the grooming easier, and 
preventing a sudden check of perspiration, which 
would result in colds or other diseases. Assum- 
ing that nature gives the horse sufficient protec- 
tion, and that whatever increases the labor of 
tending him without an equivalent gain is to be 
avoided, too much is claimed. His coat receives 
an additional gloss from the blanketing, but a 
horse in good health, well fed and faithfully 
groomed, wears a coat that needs no polishing. 
All the food saved by blankets, I think, can be 
better estimated upon paper than seen in the 
measure. Were there material gain, it would be 
economy to blanket our cows and oxen. 

Constantly wearing the blanket tends to.make 
a horse sensitive, and liable to take colds. When 
a horse brought from a warm stable, is stripped 
of his thick blanket, he undergoes a sudden and 
great change of temperature. Such treatment 
seems harsh, if not cruel, at any rate quite the 
reverse to the course men pursue. When we go 
out in cold weather, we are very careful to put 
on extra garments, and then lay them aside 
while in the house. What would be said of the 
man who adyocated wearing overcoats in the 
house, and going in shirt sleeves while out of 
doors. Precisely similar is the practice of al- 
ways keeping a blanket on a horse in the stall. 

As with men, so with horses, the same regi- 
men is not applicable in the same degree to all 
classes. For those horses which are used only 
for fast driving, the constant use of the blanket 
may be advisable and practicable, for they stand 
in the stable the greater part of the day, and 
when taken out, they are either heavily blanket- 
ed, or their exercise is severe. It is by the own- 
ers of this class of horses that the practice is 
most strongly recommended. But for horses of 
all work, out every day in all kinds of weather, 
warm stalls with plenty of bedding in a warm 
varn are sufficient. Wide cracks between 
boards near the stalls are not approved means 
of ventilation in a New-England climate. A 
barn may be warm and tight, and at the same 





time well ventilated. The stalls should be upon 
the warm side of the barn, with high and tight 
sides, affording double protection. Influenced 
by such views, some extensive owners and ex- 
cellent managers of horses in this vicinity have 
made their stables warmer, thus dispensing 
with the constant use of blankets in doors. 
It is in their occasional use for preventing 
chills and colds, that their real benefit is found. 
Some sort of covering is indispensable for the 
health and comfort of the horse, when he is 
made to stand exposed to cold winds; and when 
he returns to the stable tired and heated, the 
blanket should be worn until he has cooled off; 
then remove it, and give him a thorough rubbing 
down. It is important that blankets should be 
of ample dimensions, for while exposed to cold, 
in a heated condition, the muscles of the breast 
and legs need protection as well as the back 
and sides; for this purpose blankets should be 
wide and long enough to pass around and fasten 
under the breast. A light and thin covering in 
fly time saves the horse much torment, and fre- 
quently saves the master serious runaways and 
accidents. The india-rubber coverings now be- 
coming so common with express-men and oth- 
ers, who are obliged to be out in all kinds of 
weather, can not be too highly commended. 
The judicious use of blankets and other cover- 
ings in the ways stated, amply repays all ex- 
pense and trouble. They prolong the days 
of many a hard-worked horse, and save him 
much suffering from stiffened legs and rheumat- 
ic muscles. IN; pees 
Lawrence, Mass. 








Fig. 1. 


New Horse Shoes—Useful for Diseased 
Hoofs, and also for Instant Application 
in the Absence of a Blacksmith. 


—@—— 

We have received from Germany, some ac- 
counts of a new form of horse-shoe, which 
would appear to be avery desirable improve- 
ment. It is patented in Austria, but, so far 
as we have heard, is free to the public here, 
and we take pleasure in presenting the accom- 
panying engravings and description to the 
readers of the American Agriculturist, The shoe 
referred to is one which is applied to the hoof 
without the use of nails, and may be put on or 
taken off in a minute’s time. One or more of 
these shoes can be carried by a person traveling, 
and be applied at once in case of the loss of a 
shoe, without waiting to reach a blacksmith’s 
shop. They are especially adapted for use on 
such hoofs as will not endure the driving of 
nails, owing to disease, external injury, cracks 
or splits, brittleness, tenderness, etc., and are 





particularly adapted to diseases of the sok. 

Description.—In fig. 1, d, ¢, represent the 
shoe proper. Fig. 2 shows the bottom part. The 
outer rim is lighter than in the common shoe, 
and is strengthened by the cross-bars, which 
also serve as a protection to the sole of the foot, 
There may or may not be corks at the front and 
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rear points. On the front and at the two sides 
small flat hooks are placed, which turn out- 
wards. A strong India rubber ring or belt, (fig. 
1, a, 5), inch broad, and 4 inch thick, is drawn 
over the hoof, and into the hooks extending up 
from the shoe. Asthe upper part of the hoof 
is smaller, the tendency of the rubber ring will 
be to slip wp, and thus hold the shoe on firmly. 
To adapt the shoe to hoofs of various forms, flat 
or receding, as well as upright, the front hook, 
at g, is made with a joint. To put on or remove 
the shoe, it is only necessary to stretch the rub- 
ber ring sufficiently to pass it over the bottom. 
For very tender, diseased hoofs, care is needed 
not to make the rubber ring so small in diame- 
ter, orso heavy, as to pinch the hoof too strongly. 
As shown in our engraving, the side hooks pro- 
ject so as to endanger interfering. Any ingeni- 
ous blacksmith can avoid this difficulty. 





Look to the Sheepfold. 

Sheep will not wholly take care of themselves, 
accommodating as they are in this respect. 
Lambs need special attention. In the month of 
September, they should be separated from their 
dams, and put into the best pasture the farm 
affords; perhaps a few old and feeble sheep 
may go with them. The design of this is to 
bring them into the wintry season fat and hearty. 
If under-fed in autumn, they become weak and 
before winter is over, many will sicken and die. 

When brought into the sheep yard early in 
Winter, they should have, not only a daily ra- 
tion of good hay, but a little grain or oil-meal 
beside. Ofcourse they should have good sheds 
into which they can retreat in stormy weather, 
and where they can lie at night. 

In December, let the bucks and ewes be put 
together. If it is desired to increase several dis- 
tinct breeds, divide the ewes into as many sep- 
arate lots, and put them into separate pens or 
yards, with a select buck in each. They will 
all be served in three or four weeks. 

The custom of some farmers to neglect provid- 
ing good fresh water for sheep, is not commend- 
able. They can, indeed, melt snow in their 
stomachs, and so can all animals if compelled 
to do so, but good, clean water would be better. 
By all means, look well to the sheepfold, and 
especially now, when the high price of woo 
makes this kind of stock unusually valuable. 
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From recent letters received at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist, and from sundry other 
sources, we learn that the farmers in some 
parts of Illinois are using their corn as fuel, in 
preference to buying coal and hauling it to their 
farms. At first, this does not seem to exhibita 
prosperous state of agriculture—and, indeed, for 
the present it is not, for we can hardly claim 
that corn can be raised for burning with profit. 
The present, however, is a disturbed time. While 
multitudes of men and horses are at the war, 
and other means of transportation imperfect, as 
they necessarily are in all new countries, we 
cannot view it as arguing anything against the 
profitsof farming in Illinois in ordinary times, 
because corn is now selling at only 10 cents per 
bushel. And is it possible that corn can, under 
these circumstances, be a more economical fuel 
than coal? Let us see.—There are districts 
in Illinois, and further west, where shelled corn 
will seli for only 10 cents per bushel. Allowing 
the corn to weigh 60 pounds to the bushel, 12 
pounds for the weight of cobs, and 3 pounds for 
cost of shelling, we have 10 cents for 75 pounds 
in the ears. The cost of hauling to the railroad, 
where say 18 cents for 75 pounds is paid, is 
put low enough at 8 cents, if the distance is 20 
to 30 miles; butif a load of coal is brought back, 
only half this ought to be charged to the corn. 
We may then deduct 4 cents per bushel from the 
price of corn on the farm, to show how much it 
would cost, used as fuel. This is 6 cents for 75 
pounds of corn on the cob, or $1 60 per tun. 
Corn properly dried does not contain more than 
12 to 15 per cent. of water. Ordinary dry 
wood contains 20 per cent., or more. Therefore, 
75 pounds of corn on the cob may be considered 
as equal at least to 60 pounds dry fuel—worth 
about $2 a tun. According to analysis, this is all 
combustible, except 14 per cent. of ashes; it con- 
tains 10 per cent. of oil, and the rest is starch, 
gluten, and woody fiber. Its value for fuel is 
less per pound than that of coal, but it is doubtless 
worth more than the best of wood, on account 
of its large amount of oil. It burns very readily, 
and if consumed properly, analysis would indi- 
cate that it must be worth at least two-thirds as 
much as coal. So that, with coal costing $3 
per ton, it is the cheaper fuel. This would 
make corn on the cob, at 18 cents per 72 pounds, 
after carting 20 miles, worth about as much as 
good hard coal, purchased at that distance from 
home, at $3 per tun. 

There are several other circumstances to be 
taken into account. When only transient fires 
are needed, the corn would answer a better pur- 
pose than coal, but for a steady Winter fire, the 
coal would be preferable. Coal of poor quality 
would be relatively dearer. Then, again, the 
question turns upon the price of coal, the dis- 
tance of the markets for selling corn and buying 
coal, the condition of the roads, the surplus 
team and man help, etc. All the above calcu- 
lations taken into account, it is probable that in 
some localities, and under some circumstances, 
corn on the cob may be the cheapest fuel. 

But there is another view of the question. 
Beef cattle are worth 2 cents per pound, live 
weight, at almost any point in the distant West. 
Good, fat cattle sellin New-York, even in these 
depressed times, for about 44 cents per pound, 
live weight. The best sell for about5 cents, and 
2+ cents per pound, live weight, will pay for 
driving, freight, care, shrinkage, and a profit, 
for bringing corn-fed cattle from Iowa. The 








and weight of cattle to be sent to Eastern mar- 
kets? We think 60 pounds of corn will add 
more than 5 pounds to the weight of a bullock 
or steer. What say practical feeders at the 
West on this question? At the East, farmers 
feed to their beef cattle some corn, worth 50 to 
70 cents per bushel, though they scarcely realize 
more than double the net price per pound for 
beef that isobtained at home by Western farmers. 
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(PRIZE ARTICLE)* 


On Spring Wheat. 
BY EDWIN REYNOLDS—FOND DU LAC COUNTY, WIS. 
—~, 
THE SOIL ANDITS PREPARATION. 


The best soil is clay loam, with a gravelly subsoil, the 
surface overlaid with vegetable mold such as prairie, 
bordering on the burr-oak openings, common at the West. 
All clay soils of the West will bring good wheat for three 
or four years without manure, but it is better not to take 
off more than two or three crops without manuring. 
Barn-yard manure made on the farm is the best general 
fertilizer for wheat. When the land is much worn, two 
bushels of lime, and three of salt to the acre, is probably 
the best and cheapest fertilizer that canbe used. Plow 
in the Fall from 4 to 10 inches deep, and sow on the lime 
and salt in Spring. Fall plowing often brings from five to 
seven bushels of wheat tothe acre more than Spring 
plowing. Deep plowing is the best, as it lets the frost 
deep into the soil, preparing it for a crop the coming 
season, and destroying many seeds and insects. 


SEED. 

The best varieties known in the West are the Canada 
Club, and Canada Fife. The Rio Grande is an excellent 
kind for bread, but does not yield equal to either of the 
above named varieties. A variety known as the China, 
or Australian, is being introduced and promises well ; it 
resembles the Rio Grande. That the entire harvest may 
not ripen at the same time, different varieties should be 
sown. First the Club, second China, third Fife. The 
sooner wheat is sown in the Spring the surer the crop, 
and the better the grain—another reason why the land 
should be plowed in the Fall. 


SELECTION AND PREPARATION OF SEED. 


Manw ways are practiced. The best mode is as fol- 
lows: Select the best and cleanest portion of the field, 
and letit stand until thoroughly ripe ; cut and shock un- 
til quite dry, and thrash with a flail. (Thrashing with a 
machine often cracks the largest and best grains and de- 
stroys their germs.) The seed, though selected as thus 
directed, should be carefully prepared. The best way is 
to procure two barrels, two corn baskets, a wash-tub or a 
half-barrel tub, a large dipper, and a half bushel measure; 
also plenty of salt, and one ounce of blue vitriol to each 
bushel. Place the tub in a convenient place, and a bar- 
rel oneither side. Make four to six pailfuls of strong 
brine in each barrel, with two ounces of pulverized vit- 
riol to the pai!ful. Fill the tub with brine, leaving space 
enough for one half bushel of wheat. Commence wash- 
ing by pouring a half bushel of wheat into the tub near 
one side, in a smal] stream to prevent the grain from car- 
rying down the lighter substances to the bottom. Skim 
off with the dipper and throw the skimmings into the 
basket placed on the right-hand barrel. Stir and skim 
until you have cleaned your seed perfectly, then pour the 
contents of the tub into the basket upon the left-hand bar- 
rel, and let it remain there until another washing is ready, 
when it must be thrown in a pile on the floor. Fill the 
tub from the barrels and keep good watch of the bottom 
of your barrels to see that the supply of salt and vitriol is 
constantly kept good, as otherwise the brine will soon 
become so weak that it will not float the heaviest oats. 
The vitriol acts asa preventive against smut, and the 
salt will pay its cost asa fertilizer. This work can be 
done in stormy weather, as the seed will take no harm by 
lying in the pile fora week or more. Lime maybe used 
as a dryer, but should not be mixed with the wheat until 
the morning you commence sowing, as it will eat out the 
chit if left too long. When washing keep account of the 
bushels washed, measure the pile when you commence 
sowing so as to know how much it has swollen, deduct 





* The Committee found several very good articles among 
those presented for examination. This one seems to come 
the nearest to the requirements of the offered Prize.— 
The main defect in all the essays presented is, that they dwell 
too much upon pecooues common to harvesting, sec’ ng 
and all kinds of grain, and too little upon the ad- 
vantages of pring whest, e best kinds, suitable soils and 
their preparation, manuring, season of sowing, etc.—CHarR- 
MAN OF Com. 





manner does not require so much to the acre as when 
sown filth and all. 
SOWING. 


Should the ground be very uneven, it should be dragged 
down with a cultivator or thirty-tooth drag, in order that 
the grain may be covered evenly. Sowing with a seed 
drill is best, for the reason that it puts all the grain in at 
the same depth, whereby it all comes up at the same time, 
and ripens more evenly than when put in with a drag or 
cultivator. But all farmers are not forehanded enough 
to purchase a drill, and some must continue the old 
way of sowing. Many inventions for sowing have been 
scattered all over the country—some very good ones. 
I know of no better method than sowing broadcast by 
hand, as high winds prevail at the sowing season, and but 
few machines can be used in the wind to advantage. 

The best method of sowing broadcast is, first to sow 
through with one hand then back with the other, always 
throwing with the wind. For instance: If the wind is 
blowing from the south go first to the east and throw with 
the right hand. Then pace off four paces or less, face 
about and sow to the west, shifting your bag and sowing 
with the left hand. The bag should be opened at the 
mouth by a hoop sewed into it; tie one lower corner to 
the mouth and sling it over the shoulder. A man can thus 
sow in any wind. 

COVERING, HARROWING-IN, BUSHING, ETC. 

A cultivator, in the form of a V, does very good work, 
but a still better one coming into use in these parts is, 
rectangular, three feet wide and eight feet long, with a 
cross-bar holding each tooth in its proper place, and fur- 
nished with a roller at each end. The ground should 
first be in a sufficiently dry state; as wet, clammy ground 
makes hard work for the team, and it is left in a poor 
condition for a crop. Sow from March 20th to April 
15th, according to the lateness of the Spring. 

Cultivate across the plowing, lapping one half, or use 
a thirty or forty tooth drag with the furrows, also lapping 
one half. The common practice of cross dragging will 
uncover more grain than it will cover up, therefore the 
dragging should be all doneone way. To make the work 
complete, pass over it with a heavy roller. Where a roll- 
er can not be had, a brush drag made in the following 
manner, answers a very good purpose: Take a straight 
pole, five or six inches through, and bore holes about 
eighteen inches apart, into which insert bushes or small 
trees 10 or 12 feet long, with as branching tops as can 
conveniently be found. Then fastena rope 16 or 20 feet 
long from one end of the pole to the other forming a bail, 
to the center of which attach the teanm One horse can 
draw the drag, and a boy ten years old can drive it, and do 
the work. The pole mashes the lumps, and the brush 
whips the dirt into a fine state and leaves the field very 
smooth, and is better for land in a wet state than a roller. 


AFTER TREATMENT AND INSECTS. 

Very little is to be done after sowing a well cultivated 
farm. Clean out all brush or stones in the way of the reap- 
er. Should the weather be dry, fields that were bush- 
ed may require rolling. This depends on the state of the 
soil. Should it appear too light and mellow, don’t be 
afraid to put on a good heavy roller, eVen after the 
wheat is six inches high. When-heading out, all oats and 
foul weeds should be pulled out, where it can be done 
without trampling down the wheat. A hooked knife at- 
tached to the end of along pole can be used to a good 
purpose in cleaning fields, bY walking through the dead 
furrows and reaching to the right and left cutting off the 
oats and foul stuff close to the ground, letting them fall in 
the grain, unless ripe enough to germinate, when they 
should be picked out and taken off. I know but little of 
insects, as nothing troubles our wheat but Chinch bugs. 
I know no remedy for these. Lime and salt may cure 
them as effectually as any thing. They evidently do not 
like the salt. Early sowing of the early varieties may be 
practiced with good success in guarding against insects 
of almost all sorts, the weevil excepted. 


THE HARVESTING 


isa very important part of wheat raising. From the time 
the wheat begins to turn, the farmer has much anxiety. 
His fields are closely watched, while he is preparing te 
perform the hardest work of the season. Every thing must 
be put in perfect order. Help must be secured, (and, what 
is also important, preparations be made to pay help). 
Wheat cut too green will shrink, and if too ripe it will 
shell. But there is little danger of making the mistake of 
cutting too green. Most wheat is cut too ripe. The ear- 
liest sown fields should be visited from day to day, the 
kernels examined, and as soon as the wheat is out of the 
milk, and fairly in the dough, cutting should commence. 
Wheat cut in this stage is whiter, will weigh more to the 
bushel, yield less bran, more and better flour, and sell 
better—as is well known to all who have tried the exper: 
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iment. Cutting should be done with neatness and dis- 
patch. Never purchase a reaper until you have tried the 
identical machine youintend to purchase. Reapers of 
the same manufacturer will not work equally well, there- 
fore try different ones, until you get one that will do the 
work well and fast. When you have a reaper keep it in 
repair, and if you are not capable of doing it yourself, put 
itin charge of a man that is. A poor cradle, or a good 
one in poor repair is the greatest nuisance a farmer can 
nave in his fields, except a poor hand. A cradler should 
understand keeping his cradle in good working order, for 
acradie or rather its fingers want altering in changing 
from light to heavy grain, or from wet to dry grain. Then 
again the scythe may be too long so as to cut more grain 
than the fingers will gather ; in this case cut off the point 
of the scythe, and if the fingers are too long serve themin 
the same way, otherwise they will haul in the standing 
grain and make hard work, and at the same time a waste. 
And this is not all—the grain thus pulled down will lie 
under the next swath and hinder the binder. 


BINDING. 


Poor binding spoils every thing from cutting to feeding 
the bundles into the thrashing machine. In binding after 
acradler, while raking the swath into a sheaf, the buts 
should be kept against the leg and the grain slid togeth- 
er, instead of rolling it, so as to keepthe buts even and 
the sheaf of its proper length. A band should be madein 
such a way that one part will draw across the heads in 
the band and hold them firm against the sheaf. Toomuch 
straw in a band is a detriment, as it can not be drawn 
tightly enough ;—no more than fifty straws should be used. 
To make a stout band quickly, gripe the straw in the left 
hand just below the heads ; divide it with the right hand ; 
pass one half around the other and over the thumb ; take 
it in the right, near enough to the middle to clap the thumb 
on the heads, and thus hold them firm. Place the band 
over the bundle, and at the same time pass the left hand 
under it with the back next the ground, grasping the low- 
er end of the band half way from the heads to the tie, and 
draw it under the sheaf, as near the middle as possible. 
As the tie in the band becomes firmly set against the sheaf, 
slip the hands together, holding on with the three lower 
fingers of the left hand, drawthe end in the right hand 
between the thumb and forefingers of left; then tuck the 
ends under with the thumb of the left hand ; throw it a lit- 
tle back, then clap your rake on the but of the sheaf, 
draw it towards you, dropping the rake off the bundle on 
the ground so as to catch the scatterings and pass on to 
the next. What Ihave been so long in describing can all 
be done in half a minute. Binding done in this way will 
stand the test of handling, and every farmer knows it must 
undergo a good deal before it reaches the thrashing ma- 
chine. Just consider, Mr. Binder, how much you may 
hinder the operations of the harvest by slovenly binding. 
The sheaves must be carried together, perhaps by boys, 
then shocked and capped; next pitched on the wagon 
or cart, then pitched to the stacker on the mow, thence to 
the band cutter. Should only one bundle in twenty give 
out in passing through all these various moves, it wastes 
much time and grain. One man stopping to bind a bun- 
dle hinders not only himself but another man and team. 
It requires much time to gather up the scatterings, and 
these put into a stack often causes it to slide out of 
shape, which lets in the water and sometimes destroys a 
large quantity of grain. Then again the thrashing is hin- 
dered as it takes much longer to thrash loose grain than 
bound. A thrashing machine running at half speed hin- 
ders half the time of ten or twelve hands and eight horses, 
and all in consequence of a poor slovenly binder. Broth- 
er farmer, just watch your binders, and if you can’t per- 
suade them to do their work well, pay them off and let 
them tramp. (Provided you can get better ones.—Ep.] 


SHOCKING, 


Large fields of wheat are often seen thrown together, 
two and two, and then, in consequence of the hurry and 
scarcity of hands, the grain is allowed to remain for 
weeks, and unless a man is employed to go over the 
ground after every blow or rain, it must damage to a con- 
siderable extent, for the heads can not remain long lying 
on the ground without growing. By wetting and drying 
a number of times it becomes bleached, the bran shriv- 
els, and the grain loses its vitalitly—called among farm- 
ers being ‘‘banged.” 

Grain of all kinds, and more particularly spring wheat, 
should be put up in round shocks and capped with a 
double cap. Commence by setting four bundles in a 
square, and then four more, one in each corner thus : 
O00 setting the buts firm on the ground and pressing 
O~O the heads together. Select two smallish, long, 
OY 0 slim bundles, break one across one arm by hand- 
fuls until the whole is broken. Then lay iton the shock, 
spreading the heads and but as muchas possible. Then 
take the other bundle and slip the band well towards the 
but, and proceed as before, placing the heads in the oppo- 
site direction from the other, letting the heads cover the 





bands of the first one. ‘Wheat shocked in this way will 
stand a long time, and any storm, except a hard blow, 
withoutdamaging. It will dry out ina shorter time than if 
set two and two, for the reason that water can not pene- 
trate any part of the shock.- Wheat cut very green will 
cure in this way as soon as any, as any one can see that 
all the bands are left to the air. It will not shell as badly 
when handling, and is not exposed to birds and 

chipmucks as when set two andtwo. Should _ O99 
the grain be very ripe and dry, fourteen ©8089 
sheaves may as well be put in ashock as ten. ° 


STACKING, ETC, 


requires care, skill, watchfuiness and cautious judgment. 
The careless and slovenly manner in which stacking is 
often done is the cause of much loss of grain and time. 
Stacks thrown hurriedly and loosely together are sure to 
damage, unless the weather holds dry for ten or twelve 
days until the stacks are sufficiently settled to shed water. 
Farmers are often deceived in stackers. Men coming 
from a distance to work in harvest, and anxious to make 
as long a job as possible, ‘‘ crack themselves up” as 
stackers ; they are set to work, and the farmers knowing 
them to be good hands otherwise, have confidence in 
them, and take little notice how tie work is done, and at 
thrashing time, lo and behold wet stacks from top to bot- 
tom, three or four hundred bushels of wheat to be kept 
separate and dried; then, after two or three weeks of 
perplexing care, and loss of time, he has that amount of 
damaged grain for market, which injures his reputation 
as a good wheat grower. 

In driving to the stack, care should be had not to drive 
the load too near the stack or hitit, for after a stack is 


- once started a small jog or push may cause a slide, which 


will create a shoulder and a leak, besides making much 
trouble for the stacker. Commence your stack by setting 
a bundle erect in the center of the groundon which you 
wish to build the stack, then set around it, going round 
and round keeping the sheaves as perpendicular as pos- 
sible until you have attained a diameter of about fourteen 
feet ; still continue to enlarge the bottom but press the 
heads inward setting the buts out until the bottom will 
measure sixteen feet across, bringing the outside course 
quite flat. A few rails or boards may advantageous- 
ly be used under the stack. Now commence on the out- 
side, laying the second course upon your knee, putling 
your whole weight on each bundle and packing them 
firmly together. The second row must be placed upon 
the first, covering the heads of the first and laying the buts 
even with the bands, if the bundles are of ordinary size 
and length of straw. Should the straw be long and loose, 
cover the bands from sight; if short, leave them in full 
view pressing them firmly with the knees, and continue to 
go around in this way until the center is reached. Keep 
constantly in mind that the center must be kept full and 
solid. To effect this more perfectly, the outside rows 
may be laid loosely and packed a little as the center is 
approached, so that when the stack settles the outside 
courses may settle faster than the center, thus giving the 
buts of the outside course a downward inclination which 
will carry off the water perfectly. Build the stack per- 
pendicularly four to six courses ; then lay out, very slow- 
ly at first, five or six courses more ; then three courses, 
one above the other, after which draw in, gradually at 
first. As soon as you commence drawing in, fill the mid- 
dle fuller or pack tighter. A stack may be rounded off 
on the top, for convenience, and be perfectly safe from wet, 
by capping with hay or straw. If carried to a peak, a cap 
can be made of a sheaf and put on buts up. It is very 
inconvenient to put a sharp top ona large stack, often- 
times requiring a third hand, and the work is no better. 

Should your stack become lower on one side than the 
other, avoid the foolish practice of laying on two courses, 
for by doing so you often cause a slide, but pack the low- 
er side tighter, and the opposite looser until your stack 
is level, then proceed as before. The pitcher should have 
his mind on his work and keep a constant watch of the 
stacker. Care should be always taken not to throw the 
bundles on the outside course, after the stacker is off, 
and before the second course is placed upon it, for the 
reason that it may get a start outward, throwing the stack 
out of shape, so that it will settle with a shoulder and 
make aleak. Always throw the bundle in the most con- 
venient way for the stacker. Never throw the second 
bundle until the first is disposed of. Mowing away wheat 
in barns I say nothing of, as it is safe in almost any way, 
but is done most conveniently in regular courses. 


THRASHING. 


Probably no work is more dreaded by the tarmer than 
thrashing. Why itis so, I hardly know, unless for the 
reason that there are so many slovenly, lawless thrashers. 
The remarks made on running a reaper will apply to the 
thrashing machine. Farmers that know nothing of ma- 
chinery often purchase thrashing machines and go forth 
with all confidence imaginable, but soon, for want of 
care and the requisite knowledge of their machine, it 





becomes rickety and badly worn. Thus dilapidated, 
stoppages frequently occur, making the job long and te- 
dious. One experienced thrasher that has the faculty of 
keeping his machine in repair, is worth more to a farming 
community than six of the opposite stripe. Thrashers 
with good new machines are the most profitable to em- 
ploy, provided they understand their business. 

The farmer should have hands enough at thrashing to 
relieve him from any fixed position, so as to make himself 
a “spare hand.” This gives him an opportunity to look 
around and see that the work is well done. Examine the 
straw, and see that the wheat is thrashed clean ; examine 
the sieve and see that the wheat does not blow over in the 
chaff. Look to it and see that the wheat is not. ‘t by the 
cylinder, and if so, order the concave lowered. 

Thrashing should never be done until the stacks are 
through sweating. Stacks after standing one week, com- 
mence sweating and continue to sweat about two weeks, 
so that it is not safe to thrash until the stacks have stood 
for about four weeks. Wheat thrashed while sweating is 
sure to be damp and liable to must in the bins: but thrash- 
ed after the sweating process is over, it is better for mil- 
ling than when thrashed before, from the fact that the 
bran is softer, and the flour is easier separated from it, 
thus giving a better yield, and whiter flour. Should your 
wheat be damp, and it be necessary to put it in bins with- 
out drying, avoid the foolish practice of putting in lime to 
absorb the moisture. Throw in a few stones or bricks, 
which will draw the moisture from the wheat, having the 
same effect as the lime, and leave the grain clean and 
smooth; which will please the miller much better than 
lime and rough dirty wheat. To clean it of smut for seed 
roll in lime for twenty four hours, which will burst the 
smut balls ; then you can blow them out with a good mill. 


MARKETING, © 


Marketing wheat successfully depends very much on 
the locality in which the farmer is situated, and the facili- 
ties for getting to market. Obstacles are often thrown in 
the producers way by the grain speculator, such as rais- 
ing the bids for a day or two so as to get a large quantity 
coming into their place of buying, and then bidding down 
below allreason. In towns where that practice prevails, 
watch all their moves, and when your suspicions are 
strong enough to warrant it, call on the scaler of weights 
and measures, Still, that is of but little use, for as soon as 
he is gone the scales are out of balance or the measures 
are exchanged for others to suit the trade. Many ways 
are resorted to, to pilfer from the honest unsuspecting 
farmer. Some of these I have detected in my experience, 
and will mention. Every farmer that goes to market 
should know his own weight, and before his wheat is 
weighed step on the scales, see that they are balanced and 
weigh rightly, for scales are so constructed that a slight 
move will throw them in the buyer’s favor—that is one 
practice, Again a set of false weightsis sometimes kept 
and slipped on slyly. A sixty pound weight is sometimes 
placed under the large ones. The grain dealer will spill 
a small quantity and forget to put it back. If measured, 
fix your eye on some mark on the half bushel so as to 
know it, and see that it is not changed. As soon as you 
discover any fraud practiced on you, have no more deal- 
ing with that man, for there are plenty of honest men in 
the grain business. When you find one of that character, 
give him all your patronage and induce as many of your 
neighbors as possible to go with you; and at the same time, 
watch him to keep him honest. He will pay you all he 
can afford to, and if another man offers you a cent or two 
more than he does, don’t, like a blind fish, grab at the bait, 
for there is surely a hook at the end of the line. 

Farmers that raise wheat enough to do so should send 
by the car-load, or cargo, to some commission merchant 
in a large commercial town, say Chicago, Milwaukee, on 
Buffalo, and consign his wheat to him as long as he is 
doing a large business, for be assured, that when a large 
number of his customers have left him, there is something 
wrong, and the less business he does the less he can af- 
ford to be strictly honest. As to the time of marketing 
wheat, sell when your creditors want their pay, or when 
you can use the money to the best advantage, 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


No farmer can succeed any great length of time in 
wheat growing by following that branch of agriculture 
alone. Fertilizers must be had sooner or later, and the 
straw alone and manure of the teams afford but a small 
supply. Therefore a farm of 200 acres should be so ar- 
ranged as to keep at least one hundred sheep, five cows, 
and raise heifers enough to keep the stock of cows good. 
Also raise a yoke of oxen as often as once in six years. 
Keep agood pair of mares and from them raise, occasional- 
ly, aspan of colts for market, or to remain on the farm. Six 
to ten swine may be fatted yearly. From that amount of 
stock, if the straw is properly worked in, from 200 to 250 
loads of manure may be made annually. Wheat will do 
well and equally well on corn stubble as on plowing, if 
“well cultivated in. 
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VIEW OF THE TOOL HOUSE OF TOWNSEND SHARPLESS, AT HIS SUMMER RESIDENCE IN BIRMINGHAM TOWNSHIP, CHESTER COUNTY, PENN. 


A Tool House—Valuable Suggestions. 
—_-—@-——— 

A separate place for each thingy and every thing in its place. 
All ranged in order, and disposed with grace, 
Shape marked of each, and each one in its place ; 
Nor this alone the curious eye to please, 

But to be found, whene’er required, with ease. 
If used or loaned, and not returned by rule, 
The vacant shape will show the missing tool ; 
Thus often urged the careless will improve, 
And rules of order soon will learn to love. 

The Tool House, drawings of which are presented 
to the readers of the Agriculturist, is at the summer 
residence of a citizen of Philadelphia. The build- 
ing is 20 feet long by 12 feet wide, and is lined with 


> 








smooth boards. The engravings are exact represen- 
tations of the building and its interior arrange- 
ments, with a few slight exceptions; and notwith- 
standing there are about 200 tools or implements 
upon its walls, yet the number may be considerably 
increased by filling up the vacant spaces with 
smaller articles,as there may be occasion. The 
tools are well secured in their places, and yet may 
be taken down or put up with ease. They are sup- 


ported by means of nails, iron hooks of different 
sizes (such as are used by plumbers), stout iron 
staples, both flat and round, and lighter ones made 
of wire with the ends sharpened, and of size pro- 
portioned to the weight of the tool. 


The shape of 














Fig, 2-INTERIOR VIEW—ONE SIDE. 





each article is marked upon the wall, with a small 
stiff brush and ink, and the tools being upon the 
sides of the building, the floor is left free for other 
purposes. Their methodical arrangement, and the 
shape of each being distinctly marked, combine 
advantages as to economy of space and security 
against loss, which could not perhaps be so well at- 
tained by any other mode, and it is believed to be 
the secret of causing things to keep in their places. 
The writer, with whom the idea of marking out 
the shape originated, has had the plan in operation 
for many years, and always with satisfactory re- 
sults ; and the illustrations are presented in the 
hope that they may lead others to adopt this plan. 
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We need not remind the farmer how important it 
is that every one should havea work shop, ora 
substitute for one—a place where his tools may 
be neatly and conveniently arranged, and safely 
kept, and where those in his employ may occu- 
py their leisure time pleasantly and profitably. 
Carefulness is often the result of early training, 
but indolence lies at the foundation of carelessness. 
Other things being equal, the careful man is gener- 
ally the prosperous one, while carelessness and 
thriftlessness being nearly allied, always lead to 
loss, and frequently to disastrous results. Hence 


the importance of encouraging in youth habits of 
order, of carefulness, and of continuous useful in- 
dustry.—Some borrowers are habitually neglect- 
ful in returning. Of these it has been humorously 
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Fig. 3—-INTERIOR VIEW—THE OTHER SIDE. 


said, that “it was trouble enough for them to borrow.”’ 
In arranging the tools as recommended, the value of 
the principle of association is forcibly illustrated, 
and perhaps no other mode is so effectual in impres- 
sing the necessity of returning borrowed articles. 


“ Signs which address the ear are lost and die 
In one short hour, but that which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind. The faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light.” 


If, therefore, when a tool is loaned, the shape of 
it is seen distinctly marked in the place from which 
it is taken, it will make an impression upon the 
mind of the borrower, which will be increased by a 
recollection of the fact that it will act as a tell-tale, 
and will not cease its importunities until its demand 
for the return of the article is satisfied. It requires 
a little effort and time to carry the plan into ef- 

















fect. But what that is valuable can be accomplished 
without effort? To the energetic mind there isa 
pleasure in overcoming difficulties, and any one who 
will adopt the plan, however rude or imperfect may 
be the arrangement, will find a virtue in it, in the 
preservation of his tools, and in promoting habits 
of good order beyond his expectations, Every one 
is an example to others for good or for evil, and he 
who makes even one step forward may thereby 
render important services in his neighborhood. 

The writer would venture another suggestion. In 
every kind of business, there are Metails often neg- 
lected for want of beIhg thought of at the proper 
time. To remedy this, it is recommended that a 
slate or pasteboard card, with a pencil and a piece 
of india-rubber attached, be hung in the shop, 
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spaced and arranged under proper heads 80 as to 


show what special duties are to be performed, and 
by whom to be attended to when at leisure. 

If the Principal would carry with him a small 
book, composed simply of two pieces of pasteboard, 





Fig. 6—HOME-MADE MEMORANDUM BOOK—% SIZE. 


also spaced and ruled, and in it note each matter 
that required attention out of the common order 
of business, as it occurred to him, and at con- 
venience transfer them to the shop memorandum, 
to be there ready for suitable occasions, he would 
find it would insure the prompt performance of 
many small duties liable to be forgotten, the ac- 
cumulation of which is often more burdensome 
to the mind of a business man, than those of larger 
moment. Miquon. 

N. B.—Previous to affixing the tools to the wall, 
the size of the space to be occupied should be 
marked upon the floor, and the arrangement first 
made there. Some article should be selected as a 
starting point or centre, around which the others 
should be placed so as to produce a symmetrical 
effect. If not at first satisfuctory, change the posi- 
tion of some, or all—arrange and re-arrange them, 
until they meet approval. 

The ink used for making, sffould be a little thick- 
ened with the “ grounds,” and mixed upon a slate. 
The lines should be made dark, and on one side [cor- 
responding throughout the whole side] the lines should 
be made much heavier than the other, to increase 
the effect, and add to the distinctness of shape. 
when the tools are absent. 

Persons may make their own brushes, thus: Pre- 
pare a piece of wood about the size of a pen handle 





Fig. 7—HOME-MADE MARKING BRUSH—FULL SIZE. 


—then with a sharp knife make two slits in one 
end, the tenth or twelfth of an inch apart, and 
about an inch in depth. Then cut out the tongue 


thus formed, and fill the space with bristles (from 


an old brush), and secure them there by wrapping 
with thread. If the edges of the wood near the end 
are thinned, it makes a neater job. To get the 
bristles in nicely, cut the ends off straight, lay them 
crosswise in the opening, then bend them down, 
and wrap tight. Cut off the outside ends square, 
about a quarter of an inch from the stick. The 
brush is then complete, like the sample herewith. 
A little chalk rubbed over the place to be mark- 
ed, will cause it to receive the ink without diffi- 
culty, and the ink will not run. 

T send a sample of the book above referred to, for 
thy own use. Itis made of French paste board, 
part of the lid of a glove box being peculiarly. suit- 
able. It is 644 inches long by 3 inches wide; made 
in two pieces, and hinged by tape or ribbon, passed 
throtgh holes in the edges, herring-bone style, thus 

_ forming a double hinge. 

This book should always be carried in a suitable 
pocket, inside the vest, left hand side. The vest is 
most suitable, as one rarely changes that, and it 
leaves the coat pocket for other uses. 


EprrortAL REMARKS.—We are happy to have 


the privilege of placing before.a vast multitude- 
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of readers the above communication, with the 
engravings, which, in part, originally appeared 
in a journal of only limited circulation, and 
were therefore not generally seen. The hints 
about the marking out the place of each tool 
back of where it is hung, are admirable. The 
Brush and Memorandum Book, or tablet, re- 
ceived, we have sketched above. They are 
easily made; they can be seen on our exhibi- 
tion tables. 

Townsend Sharpless has carried out in his 
business in Philadelphia the same systematic 
order indicated by his tool-house, and has at- 
tained eminent success. Energy, patient effort, 
and systematic habits, will seldom fail to secure 
success. Let us here caution the reader against 
turning from the perusal of this chapter with 
the remark, or feeling, that “this is all very well 
for the rich man, with his 200 tools, and time 
and money to carry out such a system.” Nay, 
friend, the same plan is equally applicable in 
the barn, or out-house, or shed, (as well as in the 
house,) of the poorest farmer in the land. It is 
time-saving and room-saving, to have a place 
for the ax, hammer, saw, chisel, shovel, hoe, 
scythe, rake, etc., and to have their place prop- 
erly indicated. 
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The Chestnut Tree. 
Rove 

For ornamental purposes, the Chestnut (Casta- 
nea vesca,) is hardly inferior to that monarch of 
the forest, the oak. Its branches ramify more 
loosely, and spread over a greater surface in 
proportion to its hight than most of the oaks. 
It also grows more rapidly, and in the forest it 
often rises ninety feet. It attains to great age, 
and then is of immense size. Its dark, finely 
cut and glossy foliage, its lofty and massy head, 
covered at certain seasons with golden flowered 
tassels, and then with clusters of fruit, render it 
a grand and picturesque object in the landscape. 
With several of the old Italian artists, it was 
made a favorite feature in their paintings. 
“This is the tree (says Gilpin,) which graces the 
landscapes of Salvator Rosa. The chestnut 
flourished in the mountains of Calabria, where 
he painted. There he studied it in all its forms, 
breaking and disposing of it in a thousand beau- 
tiful shapes, as the exigencies of his composi- 
tion required.” 

The European varieties resemble our native 
tree, but have this advantage, that they remain 
green several weeks in Autumn, after ours have 
fallen into “the sere and yellow leaf.” The 
Spanish chestnut, avery beautiful tree, is not 
hardy north of latitude 42°. The common Amer- 
ican is hardy everywhere, being found, says 
Emerson, “on the banks of the Mousam river, 
Maine, above the 48d parallel of latitude, and 
thence southward as far as Florida, and in the 
western States. 

The economical uses of the chestnut are not 
few nor unimportant. Its timber is valuable. 
The timber of old trees is rather loose grained 
and perishable, but that of the second growth is 
hard and durable. For posts and rails, the first 
being charred before setting, it makes an excel- 
lent material. By all means let the trees be 
felled in summer, (in what quarter of themoon we 
care not). This wood is sometimes used by the 
carpenter for inside finish. We have seen sever- 
al private libraries in which chestnut wood con- 
stituted the material of the window-frames, doors, 
mantel pieces, and book-shelves, and being oiled 
and varnished, without paint, the effect was very 
good. In the house of a friend, thus furnished, 


-we hardly know which-to admire most, this, or 
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the oak of his hall, or the butternut of his din 
ing room. ‘In France,” says Michaux, “ chest- 
nut copses are considered valuable species ec‘ 
property. Every seven years, they are cut fox 
hoops, and the largest branches serve for vine- 
props; at the end of fourteen years, they furnish 
hoops for large tubs, and at the end of 25 
years, they are proper for posts and light timber.” 

The boys and the squirrels will put in anoth- 
er plea for the chestnuts—they are capital things 
to eat! “Going a nutting,” means a great deal 
of fun. Anda peck of chestnuts bought at the 
corner grocery for munching, with lads and 
lasses around the winter fireside, means a great 
deal of home enjoyment. 

Chestnut trees, like the oak, are hard to trans- 
plant, if taken wild from the woods. The best 
way is to buy them from the nurseries, where 
they have been several times transplanted. Or, 
if you are in no haste, raise them from seed your- 
self. Choose a rather light soil, and sow the 
nuts in drills. They should not be allowed to 
become dry before planting. Chestnuts not too 
dry may be planted early in Spring. Take fresh 
chestnuts in the autumn, mix them in a box of 
leaf mold and sand, and set them out of doors 
for the winter, guarding them, meanwhile, 
from mice and squirrels. In the early Spring, 
as soon as they begin to swell and sprout, plant 
them out in drills two inches deep, and a foot 
apart in the drills. The second year, take out 
every other tree, to give the remainder a better 
chance to grow into handsome, shapely speci- 
mens. By the second or third year, they should 
all be transplanted, so as to fit them for their 
final removal. 

i 


Garden for an Old Gentleman. 
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Mr. Eprtror:—I lament to see so many gar 
dens now-a-days made in such a starched up 
manner. Especially do I regret to see the 
“ front-yard” spaded up and laid off into flower 
beds of all sorts of shapes, triangles, rhomboids 
andsoon. Full half of these beds are very 
slovenly kept, and their untidiness makes a neat 
man nervous. But if kept ever so well, the gay 
colors of the flowers right before one’s door, are 
rather exciting to an old man who loves quiet. 
What need of keeping folks in a state of admir- 
ing ecstacy all the time? Why not give, us in 
front of the house and along the main walks, 
simply green grass, smooth as you please, and 
trees as fine as you please; and then place the 
flower borders a little one side, where we can 
easily visit them, and enjoy their colors and 
perfumes when we have a mind to? Such are 
the conclusions of my long experience: the 
readers of the American Agriculturist may take 
them for what they are worth. 

Iam sorry to see so many old gentlemen 
growing indifferent to ornamental gardening, 
and caring only for beets and cabbages. With 
me, the love of my youth and prime keeps fresh 
under my thin greylocks. Sometimes, I fancy 
that I detect fragrance less nicely than I used to, 
and distinguish shades of color less accurately ; 
but there is a good deal of enjoyment left me 
yet; and I mean to keep my senses bright by use. 

May I add a word or two of advice about the 
arrangement of gardens? I don’t like to see a 
jumble of geraniums, heliotropes, verbenas, and 
petunias, in one small bed. The sight gives an 
orderly man the headache. Put each sort of 
plant by itself in masses; or at least, put only 
those together which resemble each other in 
size and form. Probably, the old plan of mix- 
ing up shrubs, herbaceous ‘perénnials and an- 
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nuals in the same bed of the fluwer garden will 
never die out—perhaps it had better not, all 
things considered—but would it not be well to 
take more pains to keep up a constant succes- 
sion of blossoms in such borders? As fast as 
the spring bulbs bloom and fade, let early an- 
nuals be set out to fill up the gaps; and so when 
the biennials have had their day and gone. 
Keep the whole ground covered with fresh look- 
ing plants of some kind. In setting out her- 
baceous plants, don’t stand them in straight 
rows, and exactly the same distance apart, like 
‘ aregiment of spruce soldiers; break up the 
stiffness somehow. 

There are two or three other things you must 
bear with from an old man, viz.: one word about 
walks, one about seats, and one about grass. 
You can’t make your walks, my son, too hard 
and smooth. Of course, you will keep them 
clean, the verges well defined, and the curves 
as neatly cut as when first laid out. Some per- 
sons let the grass grow out into the gravel in one 
place, and then jag into the edges rudely in 
many other places. Preserve your lines well. 
Nothing gives a place such an air of finish as a 
good system of walks well kept. And when I 
visit you, let me find them hard and smooth, 
for Iam not very sure footed of late years. 

But good paths are not the only thing; they 
should lead to something. If they are long, 
there should be several resting places by the 
way-side, little nooks under the trees, sheltered 
from the sun and wind, with comfortable seats 
where one can sit. after dinner, and read his book 
or newspaper, or play with his grandchildren. 





Let one or more of these resting-places have good 
out-looks upon the surrounding country, com- 
manding views of hills, streams, and the sky. 
Now, about grass. A hay-field is a good 
thing in its place, very; but before a gentle- 
man’s front-door, it is not good. Oh! for the 
green, velvety lawns I saw in merry England, 
where I once traveled when a young man. But 
why not try to have good lawns in this country, 
be they large or small? We might have them, 
if young people would only set about it. Get 
your ground well graded at first, well tilled, 
well seeded down: then mow the grass often, 
(say once a fortnight) roll it after every shower, 
and you have a lawn worth the name. Give a 
country place good trees and smooth grass, and 
it will always be attractive. But I plead most 
earnestly for the smooth grass, for it has such 
an air of calm repose to an old man’s eye, and 
such a.pleasant softness to the tread of an old 
man’s foot. SENEX. 
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Fungi in Cellars. 
<ai<eiete 

A late number of the Mark Lane Express 
speaks of a destructive fungus, which is doing 
great damage in England, especially in the 
wine cellars, It attacks the corks of the bottles 
and causes their decay—often to the destruction 
of their entire contents. Of a lot of Sherry 
bottled in 1840, the recent loss amounted to ten 
bottles in a hundred, and in other. instances it 
was still greater—in one case amounting to 
eighty bottles in a hundred. The fungus, or 
dry rot, had penetrated the corks, even where 
covered with black mouse skin. The greatest 
mischief was found in cellars in which either 
saw dust or laths were used, the spawn of the 
fungus being apparently introduced with the 
wood or saw dust. Where either of these are 
used, it is recommended to first kyanize them 
by steeping in a solution of blue vitriol and wa- 
ter. But an effectual remedy would be, to seal 
the corks, by dipping them into melted lard and 
resin, of a consistency which would neither 
drip nor crack off. This will entirely prevent 
attacks from fungi, and from insects, which 
sometimes prove troublesome in wine vaults. 





A Grape Hint. 
Lit 

In talking, lately, with a German vineyardist, 
the subject of spring and fall pruning came up. 
We advocated fall pruning for several reasons, 
and among others, this, that in autumn, the 
vines do not bleed, as they would in the spring. 

“ But,” said the German, “ dat ish no matter. 
Let him bleed, I want him bleed. If you cut off 
de canes in autumn, de wound dries up and 
hardens over.” He went on to say that the 
drying up of the wound in autumn prevented 
the escape of the sap which naturally belongs 
in those canes, and which ought to be allowed 
to escape. If it can not pass off, it returns to the 
roots and causes them to rot. 

Our friend was very earnest on this point. 
He insisted that for every cane cut off in au- 
tumn, a root was destroyed by excess of sap and 
consequent rotting. Cut off the shoots in the 
spring, and let the sap which has accumulated 
in the winter, flow off through the wounds, and 
no harm will come to the plant. When the ex- 
cess has run off, it will stop and the wound will 
heal. He also maintained that fall-pruning, 
by checking the natural escape of sap, through 
severakcanes, caused a superabundant growth 
of new wood in the following summer. Prune 
in the spring, let the surplus sap run off, and 
you will get but a moderate growth of new wood. 

As to fall-pruning causing rot of the roots, 
and premature death of the vines, we told our 
friend that we had seen vines so managed for a 
quarter of a century, and they were still in per- 
fect health, much more so than some other 
vines of a neighbor which were seldom, if ever, 
pruned. We would thank him to prove, as well 
as assert, that fall-pruning caused rot in the 
roots. On the contrary, we would ask, when 
shoots are cut off late in Spring, does not the 
out-flow of sap induce a species of blight and rot 
upon said shoots? Itcertainly does on fruit and 
shade trees pruned at that season. 

Our German friend’s last argument had some 
more weight with us, viz.: that autumn-pruning 
induced a superabundant growth of wood the 
following season. This fact can not be denied. 
We stimulate growth by deep trenching and 
manuring, and then we excite it again by autumn 
pruning, which breaks up the balance between 
root andtop. In reply, we hinted some objec- 





tion to the deep trenching and heavy manuring 
recommended by some grape-growers, and we 
advocated a moderate pruning in mid-summer 
to check this overgrowth, and so save the need 
of severe full pruning. Also, we said that the 
grand object in grape growing was to get regu- 
lar and abundant crops of good fruit; and he 
could not deny that the prevailing system ‘pro- 
duced such results, We were tempted to hint to 
him that the mildew which we had often seen in 
his vineyard, did not speak well for his system; 
but we let the»hint go unspoken. Still, the 
German’s notions (which he said, were the doc- 
trines of his countrymen in Europe,) are ~~ orthy 
of consideration. 


How to Grow Gooseberries. 
ES? a ; 

Many cultivators suffer from insects and mil- 
dew so badly, they have about given up the at- 
tempt to raise this very agreeable fruit. We 
suspect that a barren soil, stunting the growth 
of the plants, is, in many cases, the cause of the 
blight complained of. Another cause is the sud- 
den alternations of temperature that occur al- 
most every Summer. It is amistaken notion that 
because the gooseberry is often found wild in poor 
soils, it therefore needs no manure. With the 
writer the treatment which ensures the best re- 
sults is asfollows: Give the plants a dressing of 
manure in the Fall, packing it in around the 
roots in Spring. Keep the ground clean and 
open until about the middle of May or first of 
June. Then, spread under the branches a layer 
of straw five or six inches thick, letting it extend 
over the ground as far as the roots penetrate. 
This mulching should remain on the ground un- 
til the first of September, when it should bé re- 
moved and the soil worked clean. The design 
of this mid-summer dressing is to prevent any 
check in the growth of wood or fruit, and to 
keep the air about the bushes uniformly moist 
and cool. In this simple ‘way, we manage to 
get good crops, as often as five years out of seven. 
Persons near the sea-side might use sea-weed 
or salt hay fora mulch. Tanners’ bark is often 
used with success. 
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Overgrown Oleanders. 





Such cases are quite common. In many a 
house we have seen oleanders from six to eight 
feet high, handsome and thrifty, but taking up 
too much room, and so large and cumbersome 
as to be moved with great difficulty. What 
shall be done? Just this: begin at once to 
raise a new plant from the old pet of the house- 
hold. Take off cuttings six or eight inches long 
after they have done flowering next season, 
set them out in any shaded border of the gar- 
den, working in a little sand where they are 
to stand. Ifthe wood is well ripened, eight out 
of every ten will make fine rooted plants in a 
few months. 


Mushroom Spawn. 

In answer to several inquirers: The mush- 
room. seed, or “spawn,” as it is usually called, 
is kept in the form of bricks, made of horse ma- 
nure, cow dung, and loamy mold, in which a 
little of the spawn has been inserted, and 
through which it has spread. These bricks are 
kept on sale by the large seedsmen, at a six- 
pence or so each. The spawn is often found in 
old horse manure, in the form of small white 
threads running through the mass. For full di- 
rections see <Agriculurist of last September. 
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NEW LARGE FLOWERING GERMAN STOCK, (J. Wester Jonzs’ Coiiection, No. 4) 
(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


The above engraving is as fair a representa- 
tion as can be given (without the beautiful col- 
ors,) of a well-grown specimen of this plant, re- 
cently exhibited at the office of the American 
Agrisulturist, by Mr. Jones of Chatham 4 Corners, 
N. Y. If regularity of form were indispensable 
in the structure of a flower, to allow it to be 
called beautiful, then certainly the German 
stock would not be admitted to that class. But 
fortunately, some things are beautiful that are 
not symmetrical. The species here represent- 
ed, the Mathiola annua, produces more varie- 
ties than all the other species together. It is a 
native of the South of Europe, and is usually 
found growing near the sea shore. The princi- 
pal varieties now in cultivation have originated 
in Germany, from which country we obtain our 
seed. This seed produces flowers ranging from 

the purest white to the darkest purple. To se- 

cure very early flowers, the seed should be sown 
in March in a hot-bed, or in a box or pot in the 
house. The soil in which they are sown should 
be finely pulverized and moderately rich. Cov- 
er the seed abow. one-quarter of am inch deep, 
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and when the plants have grown an inch or so 
high, they should be thinned if too thick, and as 
much air given them as possible, but not enough 
to check their growth. If thinning and airing 
is not attended to, they are very likely to damp 
off, as itis termed by gardeners. As soon as the 
weather has become warm, they should be trans- 
planted into the open ground, always taking 
a damp day for the operation if convenient. 
For later flowers, or general culture, sow the 
seeds in drills in the open ground, being careful 
to have the soil finely pulverized, and not to cov- 
er the seeds too deeply, or let the soil get baked 
or dry, as this will prevent the seeds from grow- 
ing. When the plants have made their third or 
fourth pair of leaves, if they then stand too 
thickly, a portion of them should be pulled out, 
leaving them eight or ten inches apart. The 
plants thinned out may be transplanted else- 
where, with moderate care. The seeds are quite 
abundant. We had them in our distribution 
list formerly, but left them off for those more 
novel, or less generally to be obtained. If de- 





sired, they can come in again next year. 
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Chinese Wistaria—Beautiful. 


One of the best perennial orna- 
mental vines, is the Chinese Wista- 
ria, (Wistaria Sinensis). It is found 
native in China and Japan, and 
when first brought to this country, 
was named Wistaria, in honor of 
Dr. Wistar, a well-known botanist 
of Philadelphia.—It is a very rapid 
grower, often making shoots from 
six to ten feet in a single summer. 
It blooms profusely ; and, singular- 
ly, the flowers appear in the Spring 
before the foliage is fully developed. 
These flowers are quite fragrant, 
and appear in large, hanging mass- 
es like clusters of grapes, or more 
exactly, like locust blossoms six or 
eight inches long. Each flower in 
@ thecluster is shaped like the pea- 
=4@) blossom, and is of a pearly-lilac 
color. Last May, we noticed a vine 
covering a space ten by twenty-five 
feet, on which we counted four hun- 
dred and sixty clusters of flowers! 
While the plant is young, and mak- 
ing very rank growth, the wood is 
apt to die back somewhat in the 
Winter; therefore it should be laid 
down in the Fall, and covered with 
a little litter. When it gets well 
established, it is hardy enough for 
anybody.—There is scarcely a sit- 
uation for which itis not appro- 
priate. For town houses it answers 
well to cover blank walls. We 
have often seen it in this city, 
clambering up the sides of build- 
ings, fifty or sixty feet high, twin- 
ing around lightning rods and con- 
ductors, creeping along the cornice, 
and nodding its blooms around the 
garret windows. It is also a good 
vine for covering bowers and ar- 
bors, or the pillars of a piazza, for 
clothing a high fence or the trunks 
of trees. It is sometimes used for 
training to the posts and rafters of 
green-houses, in which pla€es it 
blossoms several times a year. It 
may be trained into a bushy pole 
plant, by frequent pruning; and 
when so trimmed, it flowers oftener than when 
allowed to run. There are two other varieties, 
the rosea, and the alba; yes, and a third, the 
violacea, with denser racemes, variegated flow- 
ers, and with a shade of yellow, violet, and rosy 
purple. The last blooms later than any other 
species.—Plants, to begin with, can now be 
cheaply obtained of most nurserymen (25 to 35 
cents each.) Nothing is easier than the propa- 
gation of this vine. Bend down a shoot in 
June, bury it three or four inches, at several 
buds, wounding the bark a little, and roots will 
soon form. But bear it in mind, not to propa- 
gate from an old shoot covered with flower- 
spurs: such @ plant will never do well. Take 
a fresh, young cane, and success will be quite 
certain—As an illustration of the high value 
put upon the Wistaria by our English friends, 
take the following from the London Cottage Gar- 
dener : “We would select the Wistaria in prefer- 
ence to a pillar-rose, and would prepare a bor- 
der for it,as we would for a grape vine, in 
every particular....Our pillar Wistaria should 
be pruned exactly like a pear pyramid.” 
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Cheap Home-made Glass Cases for 
° Growing Plants. 


“ Elsie” inquires for “the cheapest possible 
case for growing a fern or two.” The writer has 
somewhere seen a planlike this proposed : Take 
four of the largest panes of window glass you 
can find, bind each of them at the edges with 
wide linen tape, drawing the tape over the edges 
of the pane firmly, and sewing it down. When 
all have been bound, sew the ends together, four 
square. This will give you a glass box having 
neither top nor bottom. Now set out the ferns 
or other plants in a neat wooden box, an inch 
larger all around than the glass case. Set your 
case over this, and for a cover, lay on a pane 
of glass, open at the edges a trifle, to admit air. 

Here is another hint: Get at the crockery- 
store one or more bell-glasses or shades, such 
as are often used for covering bouquets of arti- 
ficial flowers. Then provide a flower-pot of 
some handsome pattern, the diameter of which 
is about a quarter of an inch larger than that of 
the glass. Now, fill the pot with sandy loam 
and a little leaf-mold, and set out in it one of 
the lycopods or lichens which are often found 
in green-houses. Cover the same with the 
glass shade, and forget not to water it occasion- 
ally. The plants will soon grow, and ere long 
fill the bell-glass with their fine and beautiful 
‘foliage. This is very pretty as an ornament for 
a lady’s sewing-table in Winter. A student’s 
window, near where we now write, is graced 
with one of them. 

9 
Plants Protected from Frost by Water. 
Ctggite 

Dingler’s Journal (German) states, as a new 
discovery, that a few pails of water set among 
in-door plants, which are liable to injury from 
freezing, will protect them perfectly in quite se- 
vere weather.—This is no new discovery, but 
has long been practiced. Water, when passing 
from the liquid to the solid or frozen state, gives 
out a large amount of heat that was previously 
latent. A considerable body of water would 
thus keep a room sufficiently warm to prevent 
the destruction of many plants only half hardy. 
But with only a small quantity of water, oz 
when the cold is intense, the juices or water in 
the fibers of the plants will congeal, and by its 
expansion destroy the organization, and induce 
disease and decay. 

—_——> + —@ 
The Dove Flower—(Peristeria alata.) 
—_—@.— 

Within the past few years, this beautiful plant 
has been admired by thousands of our country- 
men while passing across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, on their way to or from the gold fields of 
California. Its chief beauty consists in the form 
of the central portion of the flower, which re- 
sembles a white dove, with out-stretched wings, 
just settling into its nest of white satin. The 
little beak of this imaginary dove is tipped with 
carmine, and its wings are slightly speckled 
with purple. The flowers are produced on a stem 
two to three feet high, and continue in bloom a 
long time, emitting a delightful fragrance. No 
one, after seeing this curious plant in bloom, 
will wonder at the early Spanish settlers naming 
it Espiriti Sancta, or Holy Spirit. These fanci- 
ful and superstitious people were ready to seize 
upon every object, that would in any way con- 
tribute to strengthen a belief that God mani- 
fested himself to them more than to any other 
people. The natives of Panama, seeing the 
Spanish worshipping this humble plant, soon be- 








gan to look upon it with veneration, and now 
believe there is sancitity in its very fragrance. 
It belongs to the family of the orchids, many 
of which are air plants, and is found growing 
in low, marshy ground, upon old decayed wood 
and bark mixed with earth.—A friend of ours 
sent us, a few years since, a dozen of the bulbs, 
with a box of soil in which they were found 





growing. This soil was composed of decayed 
vegetation, mixed with a large proportion of 
soft stone, resembling half burned brick. The 
bulbs were potted in this soil, covering the lower 
end about one inch. They received very 
little water until they showed their flower stems, 
which was in two or three weeks, and were 
then watered quite freely, until they were done 
blooming, and the bulbs were mature, at which 
time water was withheld, and the bulbs were 
allowed their period of rest. To grow this 
plant successfully, requires a temperature of 85° 
to 95°, and a humid atmosphere.—Soft bricks, 
broken up into small pieces, mixed with moss 
and a little sandy peat, is a good soil for them. 
Put two or three bulbs into an eight inch pot, 
and keep them shaded from the direct rays of 
the sun. They are sold by most of the leading 
dealers in plants. Many keep them growing in 
pots of earth, on sale, at $2 to $3 each. 





Newspapers Good for Bed Blankets. 


The present cold weather, the high price of 
cotton used for quilts and “comforters,” and 
the recent increased cost of wool adapted for 
blankets, all suggest to us to remind the read- 
ers of the American Agriculturist that common 
newspapers make a very good addition to the 
bed covering. Several papers can be pasted at 
the edges to form a large single sheet, to spread 
on the outside of a bed or even under the out- 
side cover. The paper itself is a good non-con- 
ductor, and aids to retain much of the heat that 
would otherwise escape. A much more effect- 
ive covering is made by placing two of the large 
pasted sheets together, and fastening them at the 
edges, and at a few other points. The thin 
space ofair between the sheets is an admirable 
non-conductoer. A cover of this kind is quite as 
effective as a closely woven woolen blanket. 
We have heard of an over-coat lined with paper 
stitched to the inside. Those who have not 
tried it will be surprised at the effectiveness of 
these bed coverings, which can be prepared ina 
few minutes from newspapers that would other- 
wise go to waste. (Of course no one would think 
of spoiling the Agriculturist by using it thus.) 





For the American Agriculturist, 


Hints on Dressing and Roasting a Turkey. 


A turkey is one of the daintiest dishes, and in 
some parts of the West a commoner one than 
roast beef. Much, however, depends upon the . 
manner of cooking. I well remember “fixing” 
my first turkey. I had had servants to do such 
things, until I was a woman grown, and (like 
other foolish girls) I never troubled myself to 
learn “ how to stuff a turkey,” until I had to do 
it from necessity....When Jonathan brought 
home that first turkey, I was perfeetly helpless, 
and was actually obliged to send fore neighbor 
to show me what todo with it. - She was an‘old 
English cook, whose superior I mever Rnew—at 
least so far as dressing a turkey is concerned. 
“Tt must hang up by the heels,” she’ said, “ for 
half an hour after the head is chopped off, for 
all the blood to drip out. Then lay it in a large 
dish pan, and saturate one half of it with water 
nearly boiling, and while stripping the: feathers 
off the warm parts, have the other side down in 
the water heating. It should be singed before 
the entrails are taken out—and the flame of pa- 
per is preferable to that of straw for singing. 

The. stufing—The liver, heart, gizzard,. and 
neck, together with the sheet fat, are then wash- 
ed, put down in a-pot, and’ boiled for an hour 
or more, after which the meat is transferred to a 
chopping board, and made as fine as mince 
meat. The soup obtained from these parts, 
having been poured on the bread destined for 
stuffing, (stale bread is best, as it will crumble 
down easily), a little ground sage, pepper, and 
salt, with a couple of beaten eggs, are added to 
the mixed meat and bread, and the stuffing is 
ready. Ifthe turkey has no extra fat to spare 
for stuffing, a piece of beef suet, about the size 
of a small teacup, is an excellent substitute, 
chopping it very fine, however. 

After stuffing the turkey, sew up the apertures 
with a coarse needle and thread, and if the fowl 
is not young, parboil it before roasting. Some 
slices of fat beef or pork, laid under and above 
the turkey in the frying pan, will save the 
trouble of basting, and keep the meat juicy. A 
little water must be added to the pan from time 
to time, to keep the temperature below the fry- 
ing point. Onion gravy is generally liked. For 
one cup of dripping or fat, two cups of boiling 
water is the allowance, together with a finely 
chopped onion, and two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
The flour better not goin until the onion is 
cooked. It should also be mixed with cold wa- 
ter. Use pepper and salt according to taste in 
the gravy, and also a little inside and outside of 


the turkey before stuffing. Mrs. M. J. 8. 
Fair Haven, Ill, 





“Clinker” in Stoves. 
a 

If only the first quality of coal be used, there 
will be little trouble from “clinker” fastening 
upon the sides of the stove. It is composed of 
various mineral impurities which are melted 
by the intense heat, and hardened by contact 
with the cooler lining of the stove. Care is need- 
ed in storing the coal in the cellar or other place, 
that no sand be intermixed, as this will cause 
clinker. The silex of which the sand is partly 
composed, and the potash of the ashes unite, 
and form a glassy substance, which adheres 
very tenaciously to iron or brickwork. If a 
stove becomes clinkered, place a few oyster 
shells in the fire close to the ctinker. By re- 
peating this process a few days the clinker will 
be loosened so as to be removed easily without 
breaking the lining. So says a correspondent, 
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Churning in Winter. 

The frequent inquiries for a sure method 

of always churning butter as quickly and of pro- 
ducing as good an article in summer,as in win- 
ter, we can not well answer, for the substan- 
tial reason that we know of no such method. 
Good mixed feed for the cows, keeping the milk 
and cream from freezing, and bringing the cream 
to a proper temperature before beginning to 
churn, comprehend about all we can say on the 
subject. A “Subscriber,” a lady, at Locust 
Valley, Queens Co., N. Y., communicates to 
the American Agriculturist her method of making 
butter in winter, which she thinks far surpasses 
any other plan she is acquainted with. She 
writes that “ by this method the full quantity of 
butter is obtained, the quality is equal to that of 
grass butter, the buttermilk is rich and remains 
sweet for drinking, or for culinary purposes, 
such as making rice puddings, and the process 
is certain and simple, and attended with little 
trouble. It is as follows: The cream is skim- 
med each day, and placed at once in a kettle, 
and the kettle put into hot water (to prevent 
scorching), and put over the fire. The cream is 
allowed to scald, without boiling. It is then 
put into a vessel, and set aside; each day's 
cream being in like manner scalded, and added 
to the mass, until enough for a churning is ob- 
tained. The churning is commenced imme- 
diately after adding the last day’s cream, which 
brings the whole to a proper temperature, with- 
out thinning by the addition of hot water.” 
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More of the Corn Bread Exhibition— ' 
Fifty-four Recipes. 


In January we gave a general report of the late 
Exhibition of Corn Bread, at the Office of the Ame- 
rican Agriculturist, with the list of the exhibitors, 
and the directions for making the specimens of 
bread and cake, to which the premiums were award- 
ed. It will be remembered that the Judges were 
limited by the conditions of economy, and adapta- 
tion to general use for every day diet. There were 
many specimens, both of corn bread and corn cake, 
which were superior in point of beauty and taste 
to those receiving the prizes, but which were not 
ranked first—either on account of being less eco- 
nomical, or less easily made, or because the speci- 
mens exhibited chanced to be not so good as would 
be implied by the directions, from some chance 
failure in the baking. But there were at least one 
hundred specimens which would honor any table, 
and would please the taste of ninety-nine persons 
out of every hundred. We present below the di- 
rections accompanying a considerable number of 
specimens, which were specially commended by the 
Judges. From them it will not be difficult for 
every family to select several kinds that will be 
found well adapted both to circumstances and taste. 
We may add here, that a number of the best loaves 
of bread and cake rapidly disappeared, so great was 
the desire of the multitude of visitors to “ taste 
just the smallest bit.” This we could have endur- 
ed, though it deprived us of even a taste of them, 
but we found, after a time, that not only had the 
visitors eaten up many good loaves of bread and 
cake, but they liad also carried off the accompany- 
ing recipes, as these were left with the several 
specimens. This was probably done thoughtlessly 
in some cases, and ignorantly in others, but it de- 
prived others of the benefit of having the recipes 
published. We would respectfully solicit from the 
contributors another copy of the recipes accom- 
pany!ng the specimens, numbered in our report 
last month as foliows : Nos. 8—11—21—39—40—44 
47—60—75—121—151—158—162—167 — 170 — 171,— 
While we give the Committee of Judges credit for 
having faithfully and laboriously performed their 











duty, we fear that owing tothe great number of 
specimens to be examined, some may not have re- 
ceived their due award of merit. Owing to our 
constant occupation with the visitors, and with the 
general oversight, we could not accompany the 
committee in their rounds. We append to the re- 
cipes below, in abbreviated form, extracts from the 
note book of the Judges. [jgy~ We give now all 
that room can be spared for. Others will be given 
hereafter, with some very good recipes recently re- 
ceived from those wHo did not exhibit.] 

No.1. Brown Bread.—By Mrs. D. R. Pope, 
Susquehanna Co., Pa. Two quarts corn meal, and 1 of 
rye, mixed well together, the rye to be unbolted but sifted 
through a common seive ; add } pint yeast, a teacupful 
molasses and a little salt; pour in warm water until thor- 
oughly wet; then dip the mixture into the baking pan; 
wet the hand and smooth over the top; setit in a warm 
place to rise ; bake 2 hours. (Com. Notes : “ Good.”) 





No. 3. Corn Meal Bread.—By Mrs. Louis C. 
d’Homergue, Middlesex Co., N. J. Recipe with cost. 
1} lbs. corn meal at 2 cts. per Ib., (3 cts.}; 3¢ lb. wheat 
flour at 3 cts. per lb. (%{ ct.]; 4eggs at 13¢ cts. each, (5 
cts.J; 1 tablespoonful butter, (34 ct.]; 2 tablespoonfuls sal- 
eratus (3g ct.]; 1 quart sour milk ; total 934 cts. (Com. 
Notes : “ Light, fine in appearance, too much alkali. —— 
Nos. 2. and 4 by the same contributor were good and 
very economical.”) 

No. 10. Yankee Bread.—By Mrs. H. W. Ran- 
som, Warren Co., N. Y. Two and a half pints corn 
meal, 3g pint flour, 3¢ teacupful hop yeast, 1 tablespoon- 
ful salt, 3 pints water, set 1 hour to rise; bake 2 hours. 
Rye flour is preferable to wheat for mixing with corn 
meal. (Com. Notes: “Good quality, but rather hard 
baked, and hardly light enough.”) 


No. 15. Bhode Island Brown Bread.—By 
Mrs. John R. Fales, Rhode Island. One quart coarse 
Indian meal, 1 pint rye flour, 2s cupful molasses, 1 tea- 
spoonful each of saleratus and salt; mix with hot water, 
thin enough to pour. Bake 3 hours. (Com. Notes: 
“ Light, well baked, sweet and good.”) 





No. 18. Corn Bread.—By Mrs. H. Sinclair, Mon- 
mouth Co., N. J. Scald 1 quart corn meal with sufficient 
boiling water to make a stiff dough; add 1 teacupful 
yeast, 1 teaspoonful salt ; set ina warm place to rise; 
when light, add 2 well beaten eggs and 3¢ teaspoonful so- 
da; put it in well buttered tins, and bake 1 hour. Good 
3 days old. (Com. Notes: “ Nice looking ; economical, 
pretty good.”) 





No. 19. Corn Meal Buns,.—By Mrs. H. Sinclair, 
Monmouth Co., N. J. One pint sweet milk, lump of but- 
ter size of a walnut, 1 teacupful sugar, 1 egg, 1 teaspoonful 
soda, 1 teacupful yeast, a little salt, spice to taste ; when 
light, mold into cakes, with sufficient wheat flour to pre- 
vent the dough sticking to the hands. Bake 1 hour. (Com. 
Notes: “A fair article, good when hot, for break- 
fast or tea.”) 





No. 20. Corn Meal Bread.—By Mrs. H. Sinclair, 
Monmouth Co., N. J. To 14 lbs. corn meal, scalded 
with sufficient boiling water to make a stiffdough, add 1 
teacupful yeast and a little salt. Put it into a quick oven 
when light, and bake 1 hours. (Com. Notes: ‘ Not of 
best quality, but good for an article so economical.”) 





No. 22. Rye and Indian Loaf.—By Mrs. C. 
B. Mince, New-London Co., Conn. 2} lbs. corn meal, 
9 ounces rye meal, }¢ teacupful yeast, 1 tablespoonful mo- 
lasses, 1 quart skim milk, 1 quart water. Bake 33 hours 
in stove. (Com. Notes : ‘** Light, well baked, very good.”) 





No. 25. Corn Bread.—By Mrs. Lott Cornelius, 
Queens Co., N. Y. Into 3 quarts of skim milk, scalding 
hot, stir 2 quarts of new corn meal ; add 1 large teaspoom 
ful of salt, 1 of ginger, and 1 gill of molasses ; greesea 
pan with good sweet lard, put the mixture in; make it 
smooth and level, pour milk over the top to prevent a 
hard crust, and bake 4 hours in a moderately heated 
oven. This like all other preparations of corn meal is 
decidedly better eaten hot. If to be eaten hot I would add 
another pint of corn mea]. (Com. Notes: ‘ Very cheap, 
and decidedly good.”) 





Indian Doughnuts.—By Mrs. E. 
Blake, Middlesex Co., Conn. Stir 2 teacupfuls of In- 
dian meal in 136 cups of boiling milk. When suffi- 
ciently cooked add 2 cups wheat flour, 1 cup butter, 
13g cups sugar, 2 eggs, 1 grated nutmeg, and a little 
salt and yeast. Should the dough be too soft, thicken 
with equal quantities of meal and flour. When perfect- 
ly light, roll to 3¢ inch, and boil in lard. (Com. Notes : 
“Fine appearing, good, not cooked enough for corn meal.”) 
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No. 33. Corm Bread.—By Mrs. A. 0. Wilcox, 
New-Haven Co., Conn. To 1 pint corn meal, add 1 
pint boiling water, 3¢ pint hop yeast, a little salt; then 
work in 1 pint of dry meal and wheat flour enough to 
mold it up, and when light add }¢ teaspoonful of soda, 
and 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar. Bake 2 hours. 
(Com. Notes: “Good, though it appears to have been 
baked a little before sufficiently risen. Economical.’’) 





No. 36. Brown Bread.—By Hannah G. Snow, 
Camden Co.,N. J. Three pints rye meal, 13¢ pints corn 
meal, 9g teacupful molasses, 1 cup yeast, 1 teaspoonful 
each of salt and soda ; mix thoroughly with warm, but 
not scalding water, into a rather soft dough; set it to 
rise over night, bake in a slow oven 24 hours, in iron, 
earthen, or tin pans—iron is best. (Com. Notes : “‘ Even- 
ly baked, light, good.”) 





No. 42. Corn Bread.—By S. B. Pettit, Gates Av- 
enue, Brooklyn, N. Y. One quart milk, 6 eggs, salt, sugar 
to taste, 7 parts corn meal, 1 part flour, 2 ounces Durkee’s 
Baking powder, mix dry, then mix all together. Make a 
stiff batter, and bake in pans 30 minutes. If no baking 
powder is used, use sour milk instead of sweet, and saler- 
atus or soda. (Com. Notes: ‘Very superior. Thinish 
loaf, as it should be, to be easily baked. This sample 
remarkably well baked.) 





No. 45. Corm Cake.—By Mrs. S. J. Pine, Haup- 
paug, Suffolk Co., L. I. One and a half pints corn meal, 
3¢ pint wheat flour, 2 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, 1 tea- 
spoonful soda, 2 eggs, } pint molasses, skim milk enough 
to make a stiff batter, favor with nutmeg and ginger, and 





bake at once for about % hour. (Com. Notes: “ De- 
cidedly good.”) 
No. 49. Oorn Bread.—By Mrs. L. I. Prine, 


Queens Co., N. Y. Five cups corn meal, 1 cup wheat 
flour, 4 cups water, 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 2 of yeast, and 
2 tablespoonfuls of salt. (Com. Notes: “ Very good.”) 





No. 50. Corn Bread.—Mrs. S. Haviland, West- 
chester Co., N. ¥. Three teacupfuls corn meal scalded 
with water, 3g cup yeast made of rye flour; stir well to- 
gether ; set away to rise; whenlight, add 34 cup wheat 
flour ; then set away to rise again. Bake 2 hours. (Com. 
Notes: ‘“ Very good.”) 





No. 52. Corn Bread.—By Mrs. S. Overton, Suf- 
folk Co., N. Y. One egg, 1 gill sugar, 1 pint buttermilk, and 
a little soda. Thicken with sufficient corn meal to make 
a stiff batter. Bake 35 to 40 minutes. (Com Notes. 
“Very good indeed.”) 





No. 55. Corn and Rye Loaf.—By M. A. H. 
Rowe, Columbia Co., N. Y. In 3 pints boiling water stir 
5 pints corn meal, 1 pint rye flour, 1 cup molasses, 1 cup 
yeast, and 1 teaspoonful salt. Bake 1 hour, better in a 
brick oven, and it is well to have it remain in the oven 
over night. (Com. Notes: ‘“ A large and very fine loaf ; 
other samples from the same source good.”) " 





No. 59. Pumpkin Loaf.—By Mrs. C. W. Pow- 
ers, Dutchess Co., N. Y. To 2 quarts Indian meal add 
3 pints stewed pumpkin, while scalding hot, and work 
them together with a strong spoon; when cold, add % 
pint wheat flour, 1 teacupful milk, 1 cup hot yeast, 3 cup 
molasses, 1 teaspoonful of salt, and stir well together. 
Put the mixture into a deep baking pan (iron preferable). 
When light, bake at a moderate heat 3 hours. If baked 
in a brick oven, let it stand over night, for a warm break- 
fast next morning. (Com. Notes: ‘ Light, well baked, 
good. Other samples from the same source, excellent.” 





No. 61. Corn Bread.—By Mrs. P. Knox, West- 
chester Co., N. Y. Two quartscorn meal, 1 pint flour, 
8 pints buttermilk, 3 teaspoonfuls soda, 3 tablespoonfuls 
molasses, 2 of salt. Put the flour, meal and salt together ; 
dissolve the soda in a little hot-water; put in the butter- 
milk and molasses ; then mix with the hands, and bake 2 
hours. (Com. Notes: “Light, well baked ; too much 
soda and salt. The use of too much alkali is a common 
fault with the specimens on exhibition.”) 





No. 62. Corn Bread.—By Sarah J. Fanning, Suf- 
folk Co., N.Y. To 3cups corn meal, add 24 cups wheat 
flour, 9 cup yeast made of corn meal, 1 teaspoonful salt, 2 
tablespoonfuls' molasses. Mix with sweet milk to thick 
batter ; let it stand until light ; then bake slowly 2 hours; 
wrap it ina cloth wet with cold water, and let it sweat 
untilcool. (Com. Notes: “ Extra light, well baked, good 
quality.”) 





No. 77. Corn Cake.—By Mrs. D. G. Henry, Addi- 
son Co., Vt. Half pint Indian meal, % teacup wheat 
flour, 1}¢ cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 spoonfuls melted butter, 
cup cream and sour milk, }3¢ teaspoonful saleratus. 
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(Com. Notes: “Very good. Other samples from same 
contributor good also.”) 





No. 78. Corn Loaf.—By Adeline C. Belknap, (ad- 
dress not given). Two quarts corn meal, with milk 
enough to scald it, 1 pint wheat flour, 1 tablespoonful salt, 
3 tablespoonfuls each of molasses and home-made yeast ; 
mix well together, and let it rise about 2 hours. Bake in 
a slow heat, and let it stand in the oven over night. 
(Com. Notes: ‘“ Light, well baked, pretty good.”) 





No, 94. Corn Cake.—By Mrs. D. E. McAuley, 
Fairfield Co., Conn. One teaspoonful soda, }¢ cup butter, 
2 cups sugar, 3 cups corn meal, 4 eggs, 1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 cup milk, 3¢ nutmeg. Bake 1}¢ hours. (Com. Notes: 
“ Very good, well naked, remarkably light ; economical.”) 





No. 95. Johnny Cake.—By Mrs. C. F. Moeller, 
Fairfield Co., Conn. Five cups corn meal, 1 cup wheat 
flour, 34g cups buttermilk, 2 tablespoonfuls molasses, 1 
teaspoonful salt, 1 of saleratus, a very little ginger. 
Bake 2 hours, with a tin cover to prevent the crust 
burning. (Com, Notes: “ Well baked, light, very good.”) 





No. 100. Indian Pound Cake.—By Sarah S. 
K. Mansfield, New-Haven Co., Conn. Take 19 tea- 
cupfu.s corn meal, 3 cup wheat flour, 2 cups sugar, 4 
eggs; 1 teacupful shortening (half butter and half lard) ; 
season with nutmeg and cinnamon. Bake % hour. 
(Com. Notes: ‘ Rather too much shortening, but yet 
good. Corn meal, being naturally oily, no more shorten- 
ing should be added than is absolutely necessary.”) 





No. 101. Corn Loaf.—By Dora B. Robinson, 
Kings Co.,N. Y. Two quarts yellow corn meal, 2 table- 
spoonfuls melted butter, 2 teaspoonfuls salt, 2 quarts milk, 
or water, or an equal quantity of both, 2}¢ teaspoonfuls 
soda ; mix all together and bake in a moderately quick 
oven 1 hours. (Com. Notes: ‘Pretty good, but a lit- 
tle injured by too much soda.”) 





No. 103. Corn Cake.—By Mrs. R. W. Mathew- 
son, Middlesex Co., Conn. Five cups corn meal, 1 cup 
wheat flour, 3 cups milk, 1 cup cream, | egg, a little salt, 
{ teaspoonful saleratus, and 2 of cream of tartar ; bake in 
shallow pans 1 hour, (Com. Notes: ‘Good, apparent- 
ly too much cream of tartar.) 





« No. 105. Corn Bread.—By Mrs. J. H. Fullerton, 
Yorkville, N. Y. Two coffee cups sweet milk, 1 egg, 
214 coffee cups corn meal; mix well together, adding 2 
teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, 1 of soda, 1 of salt, 2 table- 
spoonfuls molasses. (Put in the ingredients in the order 
named.) Bake l hourin a quick oven. (Com. Notes: 
“ Well baked, quality good, other samples from same con- 
tributor good.”) 





No. 110. Corn Bread.—By Mrs. Barnes, Kings 
Co., N. ¥. One quart corn meal, 1 quart boiling water, 
and a litile salt. Mix and bakein shallow pans from I to 
Qhours. (Com. Notes: ‘Cheap and good. Other sam- 
ples from the same source worthy of like praise.”) 





No. 119. Rye and Indian Bread.—By J. G. 
Dennis, Newport Co., R. I. Two parts sifted corn meal, 
1 part rye flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoonful salera- 
tus, 1 tablespoonful molasses; mix to a stiff dough with 
1 part water to 2 parts milk. Bake slowly 5 hours. 
‘Com, Notes: ‘Very good; recommended.”) 





No. 123. Corn Cake.—By Mrs. John Allison, 
Orange Co., N. Y. One pint thick buttermilk, (sour milk 
of any kind as good), 1 teaspoonful best saleratus, 3 table- 
spoonfuls molasses (more if preferred), 2 tablespoonfuls 
wheat flour, 1 pint yellow corn meal, (white will not do). 
Mix and bake immediately in square tins about an 
inch deep, with moderate fire, 1 hour or more. (Com. 
Notes: ‘ Very good.”) 


No. 126. Brown Bread.—By Mary A. Castle, 
Herkimer Co., N. Y. Five teacupfuls corn meal, and ! cup 
wheat flour wet with warm water, 1 spoon salt, 34¢ cup 
syrup, 1 pint bread sponge, to stand till light, and then 
to be baked with slow heat 3 hours. (Com. Notes: 
“ Light, well baked, excellent.”) 





No. 127. Corn Meal Bread.—By Emily A. 
Tanner, Rockland Co., N. Y. Three gills sour milk, 3 
ounce saleratus, 4% ounce salt, 2 eggs, 3 ounces wheat 
flour, 15 ounces corn meal, Beat the whites and yolks of 
the eggs separately ; add the yolks to the salt; dissolve 
the saleratus and beat with the sour milk until it foams ; 
then pour together and stir well; add the meal and the 
flour sifted; and lastly add the whites, which should be 
beaten to a stiff froth, stirring all the time. Pour into a 
buttered basin and bake 1% hours. Estimated cost as 
follows: sour milk .038, saleratus .008, salt .002, eggs .266, 





wheat flour .056, corn meal .187—amounting to .557 =total 
cost a fraction over 534 cents. Weight of bread 1 lb. 103¢ 
ounces. (Com. Notes. “Rather heavy, but sweet and 


good.”) 


No. 130. Corn Bread.—By Emma L. Freeman, 
Harlem, N. Y. One pint corn meal mixed with 2 pints 
cold water, stirred into 3 quarts of boiling water, to make 
a thin mush ; add 1 tablespoonful salt and boil 3¢ hour; 
when cool stir in 4 pints corn meal, 2 tablespoonfuls mo- 
lasses, and 1 yeast cake. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven 23g hours. (Com. Notes: “All Indian meal, and 
good ; 1-5th flour would doubtless have made it better.”) 





No. 131. Corn Cake.—By Emma L. Freeman, 
Harlem, N.Y. One quart corn meal, 34 pint wheat flour, 
2¢ pints warm water, 2 eggs, 1 to 2 teacupfuls molasses, 
2 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, and 1 teaspoonful each 
of soda and salt.» Mix the cream of tarter and soda into 
the flour and meal ; sift it all in a basin, heap it up around 
the sides, leaving a hole in the middle, beat the eggs very 
light and pour them into a basin with molasses ; beat 
them together 5 minutes; then pour in the water and salt 
and stir all together well. Bake in deep pans 2 hours, in 
a hot stove oven. (Com. Notes: ‘“ Of excellent quality, 
but apparently not baked enough. Bread from the same 
contributor, good.”) 





No. 133. Corn Loaf.—By Mrs. R. W. Cooley, 
Broome Co., N. Y. One pint boiling water, 1 teaspoon- 
ful salt, 1 teaspoonful brown sugar, and a piece of butter 
the size of a hickory nut; let it stand till cool, which 
formsthe yeast. Then stir in flour to make it thick ; set 
itin a dish of warm water and stir very often until it 
begins to rise; then put 5 cupfuls corn meal into a pan, 
and add 2 teaspoonfuls salt, 1 of ginger, 3 of molasses, 
Pour on boiling water ; sufficient to scald the meal, but not 
to makeitthin. Let it get cold, so that it will not scald 
the yeast, and add 1 teacupful of the ycast and 1 of flour, 
and 1 teaspoonful saleratus; mix thoroughly, put into 
pan$ and bake 1 hour. The above will make two 
loaves, good when five days old. Would be better with 
more flour. (Com. Notes: ‘ Very good, light, well 
baked, sweet.”) 





No. 147. Corn Bread.—By Mrs. Lucy W. Kim- 
ball, New-London Co., Conn. 14 lbs. corn meal, 6 oz. 
pork scraps, 1 teaspoonful cooking soda, }¢ teacupful 
molasses, 1 quart sour milk, 1 teaspoonful salt; mix cold 
and bake. (Com. Notes: “ Light, well baked, fair quality.”) 





No. 151. Corn Bread.—By Mrs. M. C.. Walker, 
Middlesex Co., Mass. Four cupfuls corn meal, 2 cups 
flour, 4 cups buttermilk, 2 tablespoonfuls molasses, 1 tea- 
spoonful saleratus, 1 of salt ; bake with a moderate fire 
1% hours. N. B.—Less flour would cause the bread to 
crumble in cutting. (Com. Notes: “ Light, nice, good.”) 





No. 152. Corn Bread.—By Mrs. M. C. Walker, 
Middlesex Co., Mass. Five cups corn meal, 1 cup flour, 
1 cup yeast, 4 cups water, 2 tablespoonfuls molasses, 1 
teaspoonful each of saleratus and salt ; set to rise 5 hours, 
then pour into baking dish, and allow to rise again 3g 
hour. (Com. Notes: ‘ Well baked, nice, recommended.”) 





No. 155. Two Corn Loaves.—By R. McDonald, 
Fulton Hotel, New-York City. Two lbs. corn meal, 1 lb. 
flour, 1 quart milk, 1b. butter, 4 lb. sugar, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls cream tartar, lof soda. (Com Notes: “ Light, well 
baked, very good.”) We can personally endorse the com- 
mittee’s report that these were very good.—Ep. 





No. 163. Corn Bread.—By Mrs. M. C. Turner, 
New-York City. Fourcups meal, 3 cup flour, 2 cups 
water, 1 cup yeast, 1 spoonful sugar, 1 teaspoonful soda, 
lof salt. Place near the fire to rise quickly. Bake 14 
hours. (Com. Notes : “ Very nicely baked, light, good.’’) 





No. 164. Sweet Corn Meal Cake.—By Mrs. 
M. C. Turner, New-York City. One cupof sugar, 1 cup 
milk, 144 cups corn meal, 34 cup flour, a piece of butter 
ofthe size of an egg, 1 teaspoonful ginger, 44 teaspoonful 
soda, 2 eggs. Bake % hour. (Com. Notes: “ Well 
baked, light, of fair quality. Other samples from same 
contributor good.”) 


No. 174. Corn Cake.—By Mrs, W***, New-York 
City. One quart corn meal, 1 pint milk, 4 eggs, 1 cup su- 
gar, ¥ cup butter, 1 cup stoned raisins, 1 teaspoonful salt, 
34 teaspoonful mace, 1 teaspoonful cinnamon, }¢ tea- 
spoonful allspice ; stir in enough meal to thicken a pint 
of milk, adding the butter and salt; when they are well 
mixed, pour into a pan, and add the sugar; when nearly |) 
cold, add the eggs and spices, and the raisins, if desired. 
Bake in a well buttered pan 2 hours. (Com. Notes: 
“Not quite baked enough; otherwise good. The other 








sample, presented by same contributor, very good.”) 


No. 177. Corn Bread.—By Mrs. Davis, New 
York City. One cup sour milk, 1 cup corn meal, 2 tablo- 
spoonfuls flour, 1 teaspoonful of sugar, teaspoonful 
soda ; all made in five minutes, and baked in 20 minutes. 
(Com. Notes: ‘ Very good.”) 

No. 181. Corm Bread.—By E. F. P., Queens Co., 
N. Y. Take 2 pints of corn meal ; boil one pint in a pint 
of water 5 minutes ; whencool, add 3¢ pint water, 1 ceni’s 
worth of yeast, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 pint wheat flour, and 
the remaining pint of corn meal; set in a warm place to 
rise ; when sufficiently light, bake in a hot oven 1 hour. 
(Com. Notes: “ A fair loaf.”) 





N. 184. Corn Bread.—By Mrs, L. Ryerson, Pas- 
saic Co., N. J. Two quarts corn meal, 2 quarts boiling 
water, | tablespoonful salt ; mix well together and leave 
to cool so as not to burn the hands; then knead in with 
the whole of the above a yeast cake dissolved in a tea- 
cupful of warm water, and 3§ of a pint of wheat flour ; 
set in a warm place until small cracks appear. Bake 1 
hours. (Com. Notes: “A fine loaf, only not baked quite 
enough.”) 





No. 185, Loaf of Cake.—By Mrs. L. Ryerson, 
Passaic Co., N. J. Two teacupfuls each of sugar and but- 
ter, mashed together ; 2 eggs well beaten and mixed with 
the sugar and butter ; 2 teacupfuls sweet milk ; a heaped 
teaspoonful of cream of*tartar; 1 even teaspoonful of 
saleratus, mixed in 2 teacupfuls of wheat flour, and 9 
teacupfuls of Indjan meal; the whole to be mixed well 
together and baked 1 hour. (Com. Notes: “ Very nice.”) 





No. 186. Corn Bread .—By Mrs. Geo. 8. Wales, 


‘Monroe Co., N. Y. To wheat bread dough enough for a 


loaf, when light and nearly ready to be put on the pans 
for the last rising, add 2 quarts of corn meal, scalded in 
water enough to make a stiff batter ; add 1 tablespoonful 
salt, and 1 cupful of molasses. When cooled, mix it with 
the bread dough, working in at the same time “rye flour 
enough to make it into loaves as stiff as -wheat bread. 
Put into pans and keep in a warm place until light and 
ready for the oven. A slowoven is best, and a longer 
time is required for baking than for wheat bread. This 
quantity makes four loaves. (Com. Notes: “ Light, well 


baked, very good.”’) 


No. 194. Corn Bread.—By M.A. Park, Fairfield 
Co., Conn, Scald 3 pints of corn meal with 1 quart of 
milk ; let it stand over night; stir in 1 cup wheat flour, 2 
tablespoonfuls molasses, 1 teaspoonful salt; Bake 134 
hours. (Com. Notes: “A fair loaf.”) 








No. 195. Corn Cake.—By M. A. Park, Fairfield 
Co., Conn. One cup molasses, 1 cup sugar, % cup but- 
ter, 3346 cups corn meal, 1 cup flour, 3 eggs, 1 pint milk, a 
small teaspoonful of soda; spice to taste. This makes 
two loaves. (Com. Notes: “ A fine sample.”) 





No. 206. A Good Corn Loaf,—By Mrs. E. A. 
Coon, Stark Co., Il. One quart sour milk, 2 eggs, 1 table. 
spoonful each of salt and lard, 1 teaspoonful soda; stir to 
a stiff batter with a spoon. Bake in a quick oven % hour. 
(Editor’s Note..-This and No. 207, came all the way 
from southern Illinois (“Egypt”), and arrived after the 
judges left. We kept them a week longer, and in our 
own judgment, as well as in that of many others who 
tried them, they were quite palatable when two weeks 
old. We are glad that there is “ plenty of corn in Egypt,” 
and that there is one, at least, who knows how to cook it 
so well. We advise others to do likewise. Anybody who 
would pine on Nos. 206 and 207, ought togo hungry—if 
not starve.) 





No. 207. A Cheap Corm Loaf.—By Mrs. E. 
A. Coon, Stark Co,, Ill. Pour 1 quart of boiling water on 
a quart of corn meal ; stir together, and let it stand until 
cool ; add half a teacupful of good, sweet hop yeast, and 
a tablespoonful of salt. Bake in a quick oven. 





No. 220. Brown Bread .—By Mrs. R. B. Neal, 
Tuftonboro’, N. H. Three quarts Indian meal, 3 pints 
wheat middlings, sifted and well mixed, and 2 quarts of 
milk. If the weather is cold, add 1 pint of boiling water, 
if warm, | pint of the milk instead of the water, and if 
sweet milk is used, dissolve in it 2 teaspoonfuls saleratus 
or soda, but if the milk is sour, use sufficient to remove 
the acidity. Mix well and let it stand an hour or two be- 
fore baking ; then bake well, (in a brick oven, if conve- 
nient,) and it is better if left in the oven over night. 
This bread will keep long, and when steamed is as good 
asnew. Yeast or yeast powders can be used instead of 
saleratus or soda, if preferred. Tite above will make 
one large or two small loaves, and, if properly done, can 
not fail to please any lover of brown bread. It has proved 
good for nearly twenty years. (Rep. Notes: “Excellent.”) 
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“GLORIOUS WINTER.” 


The Editor with his Young Readers. 


——— 
A PRETTY LARGE COMPANY—CURIOUS FIGURES. 


As the teacher of a large well-ordered school feels 
when he points to the group of children and says to 
a visitor, ‘‘ These are my scholars,” so we feel as 
we think of the great throng of children—boys and 
girls of all ages—who belong to our great “ Agri- 
culturist Family ”—to our school. What a company! 
For aught we know, they are all good boys and 
girls—we can't think of them otherwise. Perhaps 
you would each feel gratified to know something 
of the size of this company to which you belong. 
Everybody likes to be in a large school, or on board 
the biggest ship where there are the most passen- 
gers. It’s something to think of,as well as tell of, 
when one has been ‘a participant in a grand excur- 
sion, or a great celebration. One really attaches 
more value to himself, and makes more effort to act 
worthy of his position. Well, young friends, you 
belong to our great.family ; you will this year look 
upon the same beautiful pictures (like the one 

above); you will all read the same pages, you will 
all have similar thoughts, and in many respects, you 
will all belong toone company. But how many are 
there of you who thus belong to our group? Judg- 
ing from the number of households to which our 
paper is a constant visitor, and the average number 


ina house old enough to read, we suppose that far | 


more than Two Hundred Thousand Boys and Girls 
belong to the Agriculturist Family. You, dear read- 


er, help make up this grand company. Please con- | 


sider yourself introduced to the whole, and as be- 
ing one of the group....And what a group! Let’s 
suppose only 200,000 all together, and give each one 
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two feet square to standin. Hurrah! A twenty-acre 
field full, with scarcely any room outside for our 
friends....Some curious thoughts are suggested as 
we, in imagination, look upon the grand gathering. 
Among all of you, there are no two just alike. 
Every mother could pick out her own children the 
moment she saw them; she would make no mis- 
take. How is it that there is such a marked differ- 
ence, when all have faces (cheeks, foreheads, chins, 
mouths, noses and eyes) so much alike in form 
and general appearance ? Can you account for it ? 
....There are before us a hundred thousand bon- 
nets and hoods, as many more hats and caps, as 
many coats or jackets, and as many girls’ dresses. 
There are a hundred thousand pairs of boys’ boots 
or shoes, and as many of girls shoes, and so on of 
other items of dress. How many stitches have 
been taken by the mothers of our group to make 
up all the dresses, and aprons, and skirts, the coats, 
pants, and the other garments? Can any of our 
girls tell how many stitches they each wear out in 
a year? Can any of the boys? Do you ever think 
who makes or pays for these stitches ?....Let us 
look at our whole group of young readers again. 
They would fill two hundred good-sized churches. 
They would make two thousand Sunday schools 
of one hundred scholars each. If, this year, they 
should each learn seven verses in the Bible every 
week, the whole number learned would be equiva- 
lent to seventy-two million and eight hundred thou- 
sand verses (72,800,000!)....Suppose each should 
make his or her parents or some one else happy 
once a day, how many times would there be happi- 
aness given this year ?—Answer: Seventy-three mil- 
lion times!....If each of you should only once a day 
get vexed at something, and fret about it, how 





many “frets” would there be, just among our usual- 
ly pleasant Agriculturist Family, during this present 
year? Oh! oh! Seventy-three million frets! Sup- 
pose all tryand spend at least one week (say this 
week,) without fretting, or scolding, or getting 
vexed at all. That will blot out fourteen hundred 
thousand exhibitions of temper that do nobody else 
any good, but always make the fretter think less of 
himself or herself. Come, let’s have a trial of pa- 
tience for one week, beginning this hour. Please 
keep these black figures (1,400,000) before the 
eyc, or in the mind, and each one do your part in 
lessening the number for this week. If you like 
the result of the experiment, perhaps you may try 
it of your own accord the second week....*‘ Pleas- 
ant words are as a honey-comb, sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones.” —So said the wise man. Not only 
are pleasant words “‘ sweet to the soul” of others, 
but they make one’s own soul happy. Suppose 
each of our two hundred thousand boys and girls 
use pleasant words to others—to their parents, to 
their brothers, or sisters, or playmates—say once a 
week, where they have been accustomed to use 
cross, or fretful, or peevish ones; they will give 
(and receive) “honey-comb,” and “sweetness to 
the soul,” more than a million times, this year. 
Dear reader, will youdo your part? Will you try ? 

.-.-“‘School’s dismissed.” The grand company 
will now break up, and all hasten to their homes 
scattered here and there all over our vast country, 
from Nova Scotia to California....Here’s a copy of 
the February Agriculturist to take along, to be read 
at each fireside. We hope you will find in it 
something to both please and interest you. But 
don’t forget your part of what is to be done by the 
twenty-acre group you have been among to day. 
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Lessons worth Learning—A Proposal. 


Probably most of our young readers attend some 
Sunday School, and learn portions of the New Tes- 
tament each week. (We hope and trust that none 
feel themselves “too old” to go). But whether 
you live near enough to attend any School or not, 
it will be a very good exercise to thoroughly learn 
a few verses each week. Aside from any other 
benefit, the exercise will strengthen the memory, 
and on this account alone is very valuable. Below 
is a series of 52 lessons prepared at our suggestion 
by Dr. James Strong, 8. T. D., (author of Harmony’ 
of the Gospels, etc.,) which embrace in chronological 


order, some of the leading events, parables, etc., | 


from the Birth of Christ to the Imprisonment of 
Paul at Rome—a period of about 61 years. These 
lessons average about 744 verses each, or 393 verses 
in all, and they would read well if placed together. 
Any one learning these in youth will have them 
stored in the mind indelibly. They are being a- 
dopted in many families and schools; we have cir- 
culated some thousands of copies printed in neat 
tabular form, and we have a large number of schol- 
ars in our own school who will learn the whole, this 
year. We inviteall the young readers of the Agri- 
culturist to join in the exercise. We can not offer 
premiums to all who will do so, but we will make 
this proposal: One year from now, (Feb. 1868,) we 
will print, eitherin the Agriculturist, or in a Sup- 
plement, A ROLL OF HONOR, containing the 
name of every one of our readers who will this year 
learn all the lessons in this table, and previous to 
Jan. Ist, 1863 send us a certificate that it is done, 
from the teacher, parent, or other person, who shall 
hear the whole recited together in December next ; 


KHEKKRKHHHEKEKKKAKEKHRAEAHKEKE EH 


TABLE OF LESSONS FOR A YEAR. 











* 
1862, Subject. Chapter. Verses. 
- 1, Jan, 1 Angels at Bethlehem...........Luke it, 8 to 14 
* 2. * 12 Visit of the Magians. .......... tt. ii, 8to 9 
x 3. “ 19 Christ at twelve Years of Age. Luke ii, 42 to 49 
4,“ 26 The Baptist’s Mission..........Mark i, 4toll 
* 5, Feb. 2 Christ's Temptation............ Matt. iv, 8.to 10 
» 6 “ 9 Interview with Nicodemus... .John iii, 1to 8 
7, “ 16 Christ equal with the Father. .John y, 18 to 24 
* 8“ 28 Doctrine of the Sabbath...... ark ii 23 to 2B 
4 9. Mar 2 Parable of the Sower... ..... att. xiii, Sto 9 
10. “ 9 Calling of the Twelvye.........Matt. x lto 7 
*¥11. “ 16 John’s Imprisonment ......... Mark vi, 21 to 29 
12, “ 2 Christ the Bread of Life ...... John vi, 26 to 33 
* 13° “ 30 The Transfiguration............ Matt. xvii, ito 8 
* 14, April 6 Necessity of Child-like temper.Matt. xviil, 1to 7 
15. “ 13 Appointment of the Seventy. .Luke x, lto 7 
* 16. “ 20 Parable of the Good SamaritanLuke x 30 to 37 
%17. “ 27 The Lord's Prayer.............Luke xi, lto 8 
18, May 4 Christ the Goo Shephors iach John x, lto 7 
*19° “° 11 Parable of the Prodigal Son...Luke xv, 11 to 19 
% 20. “ 18 The Lord’s Supper........ ....1 Cor. 23 to 29 
91. “ 25 The Agony in Gethsemane....Luke xxii, 39 to 46 
* 22° June 1 Seizure of Christ........... . Luke xxii, 47 to 58 
% 2. “ 8 Peter's Denial ..............--. ke xxii, 54 to 
. 15 Christ before the Sanhedrim..Luke xxii, 68 to 71 
% 95. “ 22 Christ before Pilate ........... Luke xxiil, ito 7 
% 26. _‘ 29 Christ before Herod.......... uke xxiii, 8 to 16 
27. July 6 Christ Sentenced by Pilate....Luke xxiii, 18 to 2 
#98, “° 13 The Crucifixion................ Luke xxiii, 32 to 38 
% 29. “ 20 Death of Christ,..........-..006 Luke xxiii, 44 to 53 
; “ 97 The Sepulchre Guarded .....:. Matt, xxvil, 61 to 66 
* 31, Aug. 8 Resurrection of Christ.........Mark xvi, lto 8 
* “10 Christ’s a ichneunbea ark xvi, 9to16 
38. “ 17 The Ascension ......... a2 «anne Acts t 6 to 12 
* 34. “ 24 Gift of the Holy Spirit......... Acts 1to 7 
3 3. “ 31 Peter & John before Sanhedrim Acts iv, 5 tol 
36. Sept. 7 Community of Goods...... .. Acts ty, 31 to 37 
* 37.“ 14 Martyrdom of Stephen........ Acts vil, 54 to 60 
3 38. “ 21 Conversion "i eegeest Acts ix, ito 8 
. 28 Conversion of Cornelius....... Acts xi, 11 to 17 
* 40. Oct. 5 Founding of Church at AntiochActs xi, 19 to 26 
xf. 12 Peter delivered from Prison,..Acts xii, lto 7 
42, “ 19 Paul appointed Missionary. ...Acts xii, 24 to xiil, 5 
* 43. “ 26 Decree of Council of JerusalemActs xv 22 to 29 
44, Nov. 2 Philippi Jailer Converted. ....Acts xvi 25 to 31 
* 45. “ °9 Paul's Preaching at Athens....Acts xvii, 22 to 28 
#46. “ 16 Tumult at Ephesus............. Acts xix, 21to27 
47. “ 28 Arrest of Paulat Jerusalem...Acts xxi, 27 to 33 
* 48, “ 80 Paul begins Voyage to Rome..Acts xxvii, 1to 8 
# 49. Dec, 7 Storm daring ‘aul’s Passage. .Acts xxvii, 13 to 20 
. ™ 14 Paul Encourages Mariners ...Acts xxvii, 27 to 34 
*51, “ 21 Escape from the Wreck....... Acts xxvii, 38 to 44 
«52. “ 28 Paul's Arrival at Rome........ Acte xxviii, 11 to 16 
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An Interesting Coin. 


Our old correspondent, “Whistler at the Plow,” 
sends for the Agriculturist boys and girls, a picture 
of a copper coin he recently found in his field not 
far from New Brunswick, N. J. We find one like 
it in this City, at the store of a Nu-mis-mat-ist 
(that is a dealer in old coins and medals). He val- 
ues it at a good many dollars on account of its scar- 
city. It is, we believe, one of the first copper coins 
made in this country after'the declaration of Inde- 


pendence, in 1776. We give an engraving showing 
the exact size, and the embossing or raised lines 


and characters on the two sides. On one side are 
13 bars orstripes, representing the thirteen colonies, 
or States, which united in the Declaration of In- 
dependence of Great Britain. On the other side, the 
letters USA. stand for United States of America. 
They are so closely united or blended as to form 
but one character, thus representing the Union. 
The character somewhat resembles the dollar mark, 
($,) andsome have given this coin as the origin of 
that mark. We think, however, that the $ mark 
had another and earlier origin. 





No Boy Wholly Bad. 


“T can’t be good, and I won’t try.”—So said a boy 
in our hearing, the other day. He is an active, 
bright boy, full of fun, and nearly, but not quite, 
half full of mischief. He is kind hearted, loves ap- 
probation, and from the bottom of his heart would 
like to deserve to be called a good boy. He is sen- 
sitive to the opinions of others, and when for the 
fun of the thing, or. carelessly, he has committed 
an error and been reproved for it, his mind. dwells 
upon the reproofso much that he has come to 
think that about all he does worthy of notice is 
bad.—A great mistake this and likely to lead to bad 
consequences. . No one is in'a more hopeless con- 
dition than he who has lost confidence in himself. 
Now we happen to know something of the heart 
of that boy. We have studied his character for 
months, and though he has the reputation of be- 
ing a bad boy, we know he has many more good 
traits than bad ones, and that, if he only thought so 
himself, he has the ability to be one of the smart- 
est and best boys we are acquainted with. We hope 
he will see this item in the Agriculturist, and sus- 
pect it is in part intended for him.——Perhaps, 
reader, you may be ina similar state of mind. Your 
parents and teachers may be so constantly oppress- 
ed with labor and care that they may not have the 
time, or discretion, to do more than tell you of 
your wrong deeds. But don’t get discouraged. We 
have known and cared for many hundreds of boys 
and girls, in the Sabbath school, and elsewhere, nd 
some of them were called bad by almost every 
body, but we never yet knew one who had not 
many more good traits than bad ones. It isso with 
you my lad, we know it is. Remember this, and 


# think more of your good feelings and impulses, and 


eek eK KK eK KOR KOR KOK HH H & & & & & then you Will cherish these, and they will increase 


N. B. The figures in the last column denote the verse be- 
ginning and the verse ending the lesson—both are included. 

We ought to have printed this in the January Ag- 
riculturist, but it was not completed when that 
number went to press. A little extra effort will 
bring up the four lessons for January. While learn- 
ing these lessons, it would be well to read the in- 
tervening portions of sacred history. 

Note To EpiTorS AND SUPERINTENDENTS.—The 
above can be published by any editor desiring to do 
so—it was copyrighted merely to stop its use for 
speculative purposes. Superintendents can obtain 
neat printed copies of the above size, or those 7x9 
inches, at cost of printing—say 25 cts. to $1 per 100, 
according to whether printed on thin or thick pa- 
per, oron cards. We have furnished a copy te 
every teacher and scholar in our own school. 





and grow. Pray don’t fall into, or remain in that 
fatal error of thinking that yuu are all bad, and that 
therefore there is no use of your trying to be good. 
As your friend we tell you it is not so/ 





Mave the Boys a Tool Chest? 


Perhaps we have not said enough to encourage 
the boys to try to secure one of the premium Tool 
Chests, (See Premiums Nos. 24, 25, 26). They are 
really fine, and worth working for. A good many 
boys can yet make up a club of 28 to 43 Subscribers 
and they will then have a fine assortment of tools 
of various kinds, all arranged in a neat chest, each 
one inits place. They are made by Geo. Parr of 
Buffalo who has no little reputation as a skillful 
provider of tools for boys and men too. Quite a 
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number of boys, and some men also, have already 
secured premium tool chests this year. Mr. 
Parr will get up as many more as we may need. 


os 


Rebuses. 


Rebuses, Puzzles, Enigmas, etc., all mean near- 
ly the same thing—something that taxes the inge- 
nuity to find it out. A rebus is generally applied to 
a picture puzzle, where a word or sentiment is ex- 
pressed by one or more pictures. Thus, a lover 
painted for his sweetheart: .a rose,’a hill, an eye, s 
loaf, and a well, meaning, ‘“‘ Rose Hill, I love well.” 
Rebuses generally spell by sound. Thus, in the 
January Agriculturist, page 25, we gave in 

No. 1. A watch over a ewer (pitcher), a hart (male 
deer), a fig. 2, a key, a person pouting (p out), an 
awl, and a vise, It would read: Watch over ewer, 
hart, two, key, pout, awl, vise,—or the Answer is: 
Watch over your heart to keep out all vice. 


—— 




















No. 2. This picture rightly read by sound, gives 
one of the most beautiful passages in the Bible. 
Try and find it out. After trying your utmost, if 
then unable to read it, you can turn to Luke ii, 14. 
But don’t be in a hurry to find the explanation. 





No. 3. This picture expresses a sentiment fa- 
mous in the political history of our country. We 
will leave you to read it, believing that after the ex- 
planation above, of the manner of reading rebuses, 
most of our youngest friends can make it out. 





Some of our boys doubtless feel it quite an afflic- 
tion to be small, and are anxious for the time to 
come when they will be grown up men. We had 
a pleasant visit with 2 man the other day who will 
no doubt find it quite advantageous to be so small, 
Why, he is not tallerthan our three-year old Charlie 
and not near so heavy. Though over 18 years old 
we picked him up in one hand very easily; he 
weighs less than half a bushel of corn. We fo 
to measure him, but he will have to look up to 
the face of Tom Thumb, certainly. Mr. Barnum has 

ot hold of him, and he will doubtless soon be 
famous. He is theson of Major Nutt of Manchester, 
N.H., and as Barnum has had a general (Tom 
Thumb), he names his new Fp tn, ie el 
—Commodore Nutt— perhaps also in compliment 
to the a which appears. to be reaping all the 
honors in the war. e commissioned our humor- 
ous artist to show up the Commodore ly 
in the Agriculturist, ahead of all others if possible. 
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The Editor with his Young Readers. 


—p—— 
A PRETTY LARGE COMPANY—CURIOUS FIGURES. 


As the teacher of a large well-ordered school feels 
when he points to the group of children and says to 
a visitor, ‘These are my scholars,” so we feel as 
we think of the great throng of children—boys and 
girls of all ages—who belong to our great “ Agri- 
culturist Family ”—to ourschool. What a company! 
For aught we know, they are all good boys and 
girls—we can't think of them otherwise. Perhaps 
you would each feel gratified to know something 
of the size of this company to which you belong. 
Everybody likes to be in a large school, or on board 
the biggest ship where there are the most passen- 
gers. It’s something to think of,as well as tell of, 
when one has been a participant in a grand excur- 
sion, or a great celebration. One really attaches 
more value to himself, and makes more effort to act 
worthy of his position. Well, young friends, you 
belong to our great.family ; you will this year look 
upon the same beautiful pictures (like the one 
above); you will all read the same pages, you will 
all have similar thoughts, and in many respects, you 
will all belong toone company. But how many are 
there of you who thus belong to our group? Judg- 
ing from the number of households to which our 
paper is a constant visitor, and the average number 
ina house old enough to read, we suppose that far 
more than Two Hundred Thousand Boys and Girls 

belong to the Agriculturist Family. You, dear read- 
er, help make up this grand company. Please con- 
sider yourself introduced to the whole, and as be- 
ing one of the group....And what a group! Let’s 
suppose only 200,000 all together, and give each one 








“GLORIOUS WINTER.” 


BTngraved for the American Agricuturist. 


two feet square to standin. Hurrah! A twenty-acre 
field full, with scarcely any room outside for our 
friends....Some curious thoughts are suggested as 
we, in imagination, look upon the grand gathering. 
Among all of you, there are no two just alike. 
Every mother could pick out her own children the 
moment she saw them ; she would make no mis- 
take. How is it that there is such a marked differ- 
ence, when all have faces (cheeks, foreheads, chins, 
mouths, noses and eyes) so much alike in form 
and general appearance ? Can you account for it ? 
....There are before us a hundred thousand bon- 
nets and hoods, as many more hats and caps, as 
many coats or jackets, and as many girls’ dresses. 
There are a hundred thousand pairs of boys’ boots 
or shoes, and as many of girls shoes, and so on of 
other items of dress. How many stitches have 
been taken by the mothers of our group to make 
up all the dresses, and aprons, and skirts, the coats, 
pants, and the other garments? Can any of our 
girls tell how many stitches they each wear out in 
a year? Can any ofthe boys? Do you ever think 
who makes or pays for these stitches ?....Let us 
look at our whole group of young readers again. 
They would fill two hundred good-sized churches. 
They would make two thousand Sunday schools 
of one hundred scholars each. If, this year, they 
should each learn seven verses in the Bible every 
week, the whole number learned would be equiva- 
lent to seventy-two million and eight hundred thou- 
sand verses (72,800,000!)....Suppose each should 
make his or her parents or some one else happy 
once a day, how many times would there be happi- 
aness given this year ?—Answer: Seventy-three mil- 
lion times!....If each of you should only once a day 
get vexed at something, and fret about it, how 











many “frets” would there be, just among our usual 
ly pleasant Agriculturist Family, during this present 
year? Oh! oh! Seventy-three million frets! Sup- 
pose all try and spend at least one week (say this 
week,) without fretting, or scolding, or getting 
vexed at all. That will blot out fourteen hundred 
thousand exhibitions of temper that do nobody else 
any good, but always make the fretter think less of 
himself or herself. Come, let’s have a trial of pa- 
tience for one week, beginning this hour. Please 
keep these black figures (1,400,000) before the 
eyc, or in the mind, and each one do your part in 
lessening the number for this week. If you like 
the result of the experiment, perhaps you may try 
it of your own accord the second week....* Pleas- 
ant words are as a honey-comb, sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones.” —So said the wise man. Not only 
are pleasant words “sweet to the soul” of others, 
but they make one’s own soul happy. Suppose 
each of our two hundred thousand boys and girls 
use pleasant words to others—to their parents, to 
their brothers, or sisters, or playmates—say once a 
week, where they have been accustomed to use 
cross, or fretful, or peevish ones; they will give 
(and receive) “‘honey-comb,” and “sweetness to 
the soul,” more than a million times, this year. 
Dear reader, will youdo your part? Will you try ? 
-...“‘School’s dismissed.” The grand company 
will now break up, and all hasten to their homes 
scattered here and there all over our vast country, 
from Nova Scotia to California....Here’s a copy of 
the February Agriculturist to take along, to be read 
at each fireside. We hope you will find in it 
something to both please and interest you. But 
don’t forget your part of what is to be done by the 
twenty-acre group you have been among to-day. 
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Lessons worth Learning—A Proposal. 


Probably most of our young readers atteud some 
Sunday School, and learn portions of the New Tes- 
tament each week. (We hope and trust that none 
feel themselves “too old” to go). But whether 
you live near enough to attend any School or not, 
it will be a very good exercise to thoroughly learn 
a few verses each week. Aside from any other 
benefit, the exercise will strengthen the memory, 
and on this account alone is very valuable. Below 
is a series of 52 lessons prepared at our suggestion 
by Dr. James Strong, 8. T. D., (author of Harmony* 
of the Gospels, etc.,) which embrace in chronological 
order, some of the leading events, parables, etc, . 
from the Birth of Christ to the Imprisonment of 
Paul at Rome—a period of about.61 years. These 
lessons average about 714 verses each, or 393 verses 
in all, and they would read well if placed together. 
Any one learning these in youth will have them 
stored in the mind indelibly. They are being a- 
dopted in many families and schools; we have cir- 
culated some thousands of copies printed in neat 
tabular form, and we have a large number of schol- 
ars in our own school who will learn the whole, this 
year. We invite all the young readers of the Agri- 
culturist to join in the exercise. We can not offer 
premiums to all who will do so, but we will make 
this proposal: One year from now, (Feb. 1868,) we 
will print, eitherin the Agriculturist, or in a Sup- 
plement, A ROLL OF HONOR, containing the 
name of every one of our readers who will this year 





An Interesting Coin, 


Our old correspondent, “‘ Whistler at the Plow,” 
sends for the Agriculturist boys and girls, a picture 
of a copper coin he recently found in his field not 
far from New Brunswick, N. J. . We find one like 
it in this City, at the store of a Nu-mis-mat-ist 
(that is a dealer in old coins and medals), He val- 
ues it at a good many dollars on account of its scar- 
city. It is, we believe, one of the first copper coins 
made in this country after'the declaration of Inde- 


pendence, in 1776. We give an engraving showing 


the exact size, and the embossing or. raised lines 
and characters on the two sides. On one side are 
18 bars orstripes, representing the thirteen colonies, 
or States, which united in the Declaration of In- 
dependence of Great Britain. On the other side, the 
letters USA. stand for United States of America. 
They are so closely united or blended as to form 
but one character, thus representing the Union. 
The character somewhat resembles the dollar mark, 
($,) andsome have given this coin as the origin of 
that mark. We think, however, that the $ mark 
had another and earlier origin. 
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number of boys, and some men also, have already 
secured premium tool chests this year. Mr. 
Parr will get up as many more as we may need. 


a 





Rebuses. 


Rebuses, Puzzles, Enigmas, ete., all mean near- 
ly the same thing—something that taxes the inge- 
nuity to find it out. A rebus is generally applied to 
a picture puzzle, where a word or sentiment is ex- 
pressed by one or more pictures. Thus, a lover 
painted for his sweetheart: .a rose,’a hill, an eye, a 
loaf, and a well, meaning, ‘ Rose Hill, I love well.” 
Rebuses generally spell by sound. Thus, in the 
January Agriculturist, page 25, we gave in 

No. 1. A watch over a ewer (pitcher),a hart (male 
deer), a fig. 2, a key, a person pouting (p out), an 
awl, and a vise; It would read: Watch over ewer, 
hart, two, key, pout, awl, vise,—or the Answer is: 
Watch over your heart to keep out all vice. 


os 











learn all the lessons in this table, and previous to 
Jan. Ist, 1863 send us a certificate that it is done, 
from the teacher, parent, or other person, who shall 
hear the whole recited together in December next ; 
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No. 2. This picture rightly read by sound, gives 
one of the most beautiful passages in the Bible. 
Try and find it out. After trying your utmost, if 
then unable to read it, you can turn to Luke ii, 14. 
But don’t be in a hurry to find the explanation. 


No Boy Wholly Bad. 
“T can’t be good, and I won't try.”—So said a boy 
in our hearing, the other day. He is an active, 
bright boy, full of fun, and nearly, but not quite, 
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<a se 2 The Sepulchre Guarded \...... i 6L to » he willsee this item in the Agriculturist, and sus- | most of our youngest friends can make it out. 
° 4 esurrection 0 : a ‘ 
«@ us 10 Christ's Appearances °°"... Mark 9 10 16 0 it is in part intended for him.——Perhaps, 
.. e@ ASCENSION ....0.000.-+-s0e0 ry Seal * 
#34.“ 24 Gift of the Holy Spirit rr] ling reader, cn may be ina similar state of mind. Your 
oS <i aereaeeeenen «renee petenta.cend tonhars. aeay Ba ne geusinnlly.eeynee- 
* ai. ? i Martyrdom of Ste RON. ocoice Acts val, ot to 6 * ed with labor and care that they may not have the 
33. onversion of Paul... ....... C' 
* 39° «+ 98 Conversion of Cornelius....... ‘Acts xi, 1ito17* time, or discretion, to do more than tell you of 
+8 Of Sioa ture st AstiochAat zx 900% * your wrong deeds. But don’t get discouraged. We 
i at eter delivered from Pr ins 
* 4 . 19 Paul appointed Missionary Acts xi, 24 to xill be have known and cared for many hundreds of boys 
* ®. ecree of Council of Jer v, 
it: Nov. 2 Philippi Jailer Converted. ..-Acts xvi, 38togi , ®24 girls, in the Sabbath school, and elsewhere, nd 
be: & pa B — = Preaching = Athens... i xvii oe 4 Some of them were called bad by almost every 
#46, “ umult a BBUE.. occrccoe+ss 
» Mi. “ 28 Arrest of Pant at Jerusalem... Acts Hy 21 to 8 » body, but we never yet knew one who had not 
hy aul begins Voyage to Rome.. Acts xx 
% 49. Dec, 7 Storm during Paul's Passage Acts xxvii, 13to 20 # Many more good traits than bad ones. It isso with 
50. “ 14 Paul Enecasapes Mariners ...Acts xxvii, 27 to 344 you my lad, we know it is. Remember this, and 
*51, “ 21 Escape from the Wreck....... Acts xxvii, 88 to 44 ’ 
«2. “ 28 Paul's Arrival at Rome........ Acte xxviii, 11 to 16 * think more of your good feelings and impulses, and 


eek kek KK KE KK KR KOR KK HR & * & & & & then you will cherish these, and they will increase 


N.B. The figures in the last column denote the verse be- 
ginning and the verse ending the lesson—both are included. 

We ought to have printed this in the January Ag- 
riculturist, but it was not completed when that 
number went to press. A little extra effort will 
bring up the four lessons for January. While learn- 
ing these lessons, it would be weil to read the in- 
tervening portions of sacred history. 

Note TO EpiTors AND SUPERINTENDENTS.—The 
above can be published by any editor desiring to do 
so—it was copyrighted merely to stop its use for 
speculative purposes. Superintendents can obtain 
neat printed copies of the above size, or those 7x9 
inches, at cost of printing—say 25 cts. to $1 per 100, 
according to whether printed on thin or thick pa- 
per, oron cards. We have furnished a copy to 
every teacher and scholar in our own school. 





and grow. Pray don’t fall into, or remain in that 
fatal ‘error of thinking that yuu are all bad, and that 
therefore there is no use of your trying to be good. 
As your friend we tell you it is not so/ 





Have the Boys a Tool Chest? 


Perhaps we have not said enough to encourage 
the boys to try to secure one of the premium Tool 
Chests, (See Premiums Nos. 24, 25, 26). They are 
really fine, and worth working for. A good many 
boys can yet make up a club of 28 to43 Subscribers 
and they will then have a fine assortment of tools 
of various kinds, all arranged in a neat chest, each 
one inits place. They are made by Geo. Parr of 
Buffalo who has no little reputation as a skillful 
provider of tools for boys and men too. Quite a 








Some of our boys doubtless feel it quite an afflic- 
tion to be small, and are anxious for the time to 
come when they will be grown up men. We had 
a pleasant visit with a man the other day who will 
no doubt find it quite advan us to be so small. 
Why, he is not tallerthan our three-year old Charlie 
and not near so heavy. Though over 18 years old 
we picked him up in one hand very easily; he 
weighs less than half a bushel of corn, We orgot 
to measure him, but he will have to look up to 
the face of Tom Thumb, certainly. Mr. Barnum has 
got hold of him, and he will doubtless soon be 

famous. He is theson of Major Nutt of Manchester, 
N.H., and as Barnum has had a general (Tom 
Thumb), he names his new pee 
—Commodore Nutt— perhaps also in compliment 
to the Navy, which appears. to be reaping all the 
honors in the war. e commissioned our humor- 
ous artist to show up the Commodore 

in the Agriculturist, ahead of all others if possible. 
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From a Humorous Correspondent. 
More About the Corn Bread Exhibition. 
et ci 
Mr. Epiror:—You took the liberty to print my 
letter and pencillings, long ears and all, in last Nov- 
ember’s Agriculturist, That was putting it on rather 
thick—perhaps none too much 80, for we were the 


EXHIBIT 





NUMBER ONE. 


tallest kind of mules, to send off our money to that 
New-Hampshire “Lottery,” because it was sugar-coated 
over with “Grand Social Banquet,” “* Mechanics’ 
Union,” etc, But since you have shown me up when 
I WAS humbugged, J will give you a chance to exhibit 
me when IWASN’T. You see, we've been using fine 
wheat flour for many years, as about. our only food. 
Latt rly it seemed to pack in the stomach, just as if 





NUMBER TWO. 


you should wet up a piece of bread, and make it into 
amass of dough. When it got into the stomach, the 
gastric juice couldn’t dissolve the lump readily ; and 
when it did, there were no coarse particles to stimu- 
late the digestive apparatus to action, such as Nature 
supplies when she makes a kernet of wheat with bran 
on it. The consequence was, we had the dyspepsia 
very badly, wife and I had—particularly me. I 
frequently had to take medicine as an internal stimu- 
lant, in place of coarse purticles of food. The result 
was, I hecame so thin that I often heard the boys 








whisper: “ There goes Smith’s shadow.” You can 
see how I looked, by the sketch NUMBER ONE, sent 
herewith. Well, wife and I happened down to York 
in December. (The fact was, our oldest daughter, 
who is married out West, had sent some of her best 
corn bread to the Exhibition, and expected the premium, 
and so we purposely happened there just at the right 
time to look after her honors.) We didn’t find just 
what we expected: we found a great deal more, J tell 
you; and I wanted to coine right to your desk, Mr. 
Editor, and tell you how surprised I was; but wife 
wouldn't let me—she said that if I made myself 
known, you would be looking after my ears, and so I 
kept shy of you. But, to cut my story short, wife got 
so interested in corn bread that she brought home lots 
of recipes, and has been making corn bread and corn 
cake for every meal since. That's only a month, and 
what the effect is you can see by my present portrait, 
NUMBER TWO, also sent herewith. All this comes 


from eating bread that don’t pack in one’s stomach, 
Perhaps a little is due to the oil or fatin the corn. 


1862. 








Yours, etc. 
Barnstable Co., Mass., Jan. 18, 


New-York Live Stock Trade for 1861. 








Accounts are kept at the Office of the Agriculturist, of 
all the receipts at the regular yards of live animals des- 
tined for slaughter, milch cows, etc. These accounts 
are gathered at the yards themselves, and not from news- 
paper reports. Our Monthly Reviews are made up 
from these, and we also furnish the reports of each 
market to some of our leading Daily and Weekly jour- 
nals. The following record from our books will be in- 
teresting, and useful for future reference. It gives for 
each week in the year, the receipts of the different kinds 
of animals, and the weekly average price of all beef cattle 
sold. The price isin cents per pound for the estimated 
weight of the dressed carcasses: 

WEEKLY RECEIPTS FOR 1861. 


Mitch Veat SRP rive 





Wei reir i = hs 
eek rec’ ce a a 
Ending Cattle. fh cts. Cows. Caives. rambs, Hogs. nds, 
Jan, 2....2,771 8% 111 326 6,763 12,010 21,921 
Jan, 8....4,398 84 805 5,964 19,069 29,903 
Jan, 15....2,977 8% 108 859 9,711 11,322 25,482 
Jan, 22....4,701 1% 81 861 5,548 8,815 19,506 
Jan, 29. Us 9 37 7,874 9,596 21,928 
ws is 112 3870 7,43 8,672 20,670 
; ver 83 $61 8,437 5,392 17,938 
% vee} 9% 460 8,128 7,616 20,113 
26 8g 84 822 5,670 4,710 14,019 
84 9% 4382 5,880 6,624 16,648 
8X 119 422 6,367 8,706 18,818 
83 153 593 6,703 4,539 16,537 
1% 180 578 4,818 6,825 17,121 
7% 147 «890 8 7,851 8,002 20,639 
7% 108 682 4,583 9,134 18,879 
7 121 M1 8176 6,062 19,828 
7% 73 1,153 8,843 6,615 20,209 
8i¢ 81 987 6,054 7,920 18,934 
84 77 «86787 ~=— 6,081 =: 10,102 21,634 
8% 128 1,187 4,489 8,859 19,000 
8% 105 1,201 8,461 5,156 19,859 
8% 121 940 9,023 4,769 18,371 
8% 127 85 6618 6,888 19,142 
83 109 1,087 10,971 5,466 21,321 
8% =i 1,111 9,094 4,236 19,084 
8 110 = 873 —s 10,215 6,351 22,329 
1% 414 11,800 7,602 24,003 
7% 111 765 11,162 4,268 20,556 
7g =«-:186 1,844 = 12,323 4,409 21,646 
23 8 87 600 095 2,508 17,616 
30. 7% 104 615 11,212 6,491 23,444 
ms * Tg = 128 5,007 5,850 25,346 
y. 13. 1% 145 570 2,097 8,928 21,158 
% 7 174 656 = 17,361 5,620 28,419 
. 22 7% 124 418 12,158 5,204 21,122 
. 8 8 129 496 §=14,329 4,004 23,486 
. 10. 1% 8 474 18,256 7078 26,714 
. 17. 7% 91 545 13,234 6,499 24, 
. 24. 7% 108 5389 14,080 9,591 29,415 
be fe 73 109 922 18,465 7,854 27,124 
ie; 7 132 «46463 «12,984 8,944 28,425 
. 2B. q 97 507 13,918 9,587 29,261 
. 2 7% 130 653 = 11,412 9,328 26,640 
+ JF q 102 «484 16,106 18,809 41,655 
er et 7% 100 548 10,759 13,380 28,652 
ay 7 104 «= 704 14,3870 = 26,506 47,629 
y. 19. 7 121 708 14,679 173 47,383 
y. 26 7 100 606 12,147 34,000 . 49,690 
ye, 2 7% 88 480 10,190 33,888 48,607 
. 10. Ts 6100) «6534 8.839 3=— 86,753 50,521 
eA 8 151 «581 = «9,862 =: 38,200 52,785 
» wee 84 72 #176 8,063 17,501 29,047 
Dec, 31....3,889 83 86 24 7,733 40,488 52,400 
Total..... 226,312 .... 5,816 83,888 527,358 598,509 1,387,327 
Average...4,270 745 110 680 9,950 11,292 26,182 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF LIVE ANIMALS FOR 2 YEARS, 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sh Swine, All kinds, 
1861. .226,312 5,816 33, 27, 598, 587,327 
1860. 226,747 7,154 40,162 514,191 319,628 1,107,882 


AVERAGE WEEKLY RECEIPTS FOR 2 YEARS. 


Beeves. Prices, Cows. Veals, Sheep. Swine, Ali kinds, 
1861..4,.2700 745 110 630 9, 11,292 26,182 
1860 4,360 815 138 486 T72 9,888 6,147 21,305 


Notes.—The second and last days of 1861 were 
general market days; the total receipts are really for 
53 weeks. The number of beef cattle for the two years 
was very nearly the same, but the average business for 
52 weeks in 1860, is a little higher. The net price of 





beef averaged 2-10ths of acent, or 4 mills per lb. lower 
in 1861 than in 1860, Fewer cows were required last 
year, as the better pasturage secured more milk from the 
cows kept. The number of live hogs nearly doubled, 
owing to the disturbed condition of the hog-slaughtering 
towns along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and the 
blockade of the Mississippi, which stopped the usual ship- 
ping of pork down that channel. It will be seen by the 
table that for the closing weeks of the year, 18,000 to 40,000 
live hogs were brought to New-York, against a weekly 
average of 6,147 for all of 1860. The receipts of hogs 
haye been even larger since Jan. 1. 


DERIVATION OF BEEF CATTLE. 

We have gathered, weekly, the sources of the cattie 
brought to the Forty-fourth-street Yards, at which place 
were sold 192,375 of the 226,312 beef cattle brought to this 
City in 1861. These 192,375 came direct tothe market 
from the following States : 








Illinots........ . ....80,459/Canada.............. 1,063 
RE ee ae rs. 36,654| Pennsylvania.. ..... 1,053 
New-York..........0. 29,052}Connecticut........... 805 
11,205; New-Jersey........... 508 
BOntucks «os. scches 8.189} Wisconsin........-... 120 
BCMIBOR ; . .osesagccss 4,898|Choctzaw Nation...... 100 
Missouri......... .e..« 3,736/Massachusetts......... 67 
ory Bis eR ey eT 50 


N. B.—These are the points from which the cattle last 
came. Many cattle were brought Eastward and pastured 
for a season before coming to market, and were credited 
to the last pasture ground. This was largely the case 
with those set down for New-York State. -From this 
fact, and from other sources of information, we estimate 
that the great pasturing and corn-growing State of Iili- 
nois furnished more than half of all the immense supplies 
of beef cattle brought to New-York City during 1861. 
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Figures in a Meat Bill—Interesting Items. 
——_~<— 

We give in another article a summary of the live ani 
mals brought to New-York City during 1861. These fig 
ures, with some account of the cost, etc., as prepared 
originally in the office of the Agriculturist, are being 
published throughout the country, generally without any 
credit as to their origin. We will bring together here a 
few items of interest. First as to the mode of selling. 


Beer CaTTLe, are sold by the head, at a price based 
upon the weight of the dressed carcass. This weight 
averages not far from 55 lbs. for each 100 lbs. of live 
weight ; fine fat cattle sometimes dress 60 to 65 lbs., and 
poorer grades run below 50 lbs. The average net price 
of all cattle sold in 1861 was about 7 cents and 8 mills per 
lb., the sales ranging from 4c. to lc. per lb., for different 
grades, and at different seasons. 

How OTHER ANIMALS ARE SoLp.—Milch Cows, are sold 
by the head, with or without the calf.—Veal Calves, are 
sold by the pound live weight.—Sheep and Lambs are sold 
at so much a head for a lot, or the pick of a lot, but the 
price is reported at the price per lb. live weight.—Live 
Hogs, are soki by the pound, live weight. 

AVERAGE WEIGHTS AND PricEs.—Beef Cattle: The 
average net weight (dressed carcass) of ali the live beef 
cattle sold last year was about 730 lbs. ea@h. Average 
price 7cents 8 mills per lb, or $58.40. Add to this for the 
offal, as below, $11.61, and we have the average price of 
all the cattle. large and small = $68.55 each. 

Milch Cows: Average price for 1861 about $32. 

Veal Calves: Shrinkage in killing and dressing, about 
35 lbs. in the 100 lbs. Average live weight about 120 Ibs., 
average price about 4c. per lb.; average per head= $5.10. 

Sheep and Lambs: Shrinkage in killing about 40 lbs. in 
100 lbs. Average live weight of sheep about 95 lbs., and 
of lambs about 70 lbs.; average of all of both kinds 85 lbs., 
average price, 4}¢c.; average price per head= $3.82. 

Live Hogs: Shrinkage in killing about 22 lbs. in 100 
lbs. Average live weight, 170 lbs., average price per lb. 
4}gc,; average per head=$7.65. we 

BeEves’ OrraL.—This includes Skin, Rough Tallow, 
Head, Tongue, Feet, Heart, Liver, Tripe, Intestines, and 
Manure, or strippings. All these articles are turned to 
account by the butcher, and are not reckoned in the car- 
cass value, which we have put at 730 lbs, and. 7 cents 8 
mills per lb. The offal for last year averaged about as 
follows: Skin, average 87 Ibs., average price about 
52¢c.= $4.78}. (The price varied during the ‘year from 
3}¢c. to 9c. per Ib.)—Rough Tallow, average 75lbs., aver- 
age price 7c.=$5.25.—Heads sold for about 25 cents each. 
—Tongues varied from 30c. to 56c. each, average say 35c. 
Feet averaged about 28c., varying from 25¢. to 30c.— 
Hearts averaged about 6 lbs, and soldfor only-about 10 
cents each.—Liuers weigh about 10 lbs., and sold for an 
average of 30 cents each.—Tripe is nearly all used here, 
and is sold at an average of about 15 cents per animal.— 
The Intestines are generally stripped and used for Bo- 
logna sausages, etc., at 5 cents per animal. The Manure, 
or strippings of the tripe (stomach), and intestines, is alsu 
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sold at about 5 cents per animal. The intestines and ma- 
nure are perquisites of the butcher boys. but as these are 
part of their pay, they should be reckoned into the value 
of the animal. The total value of the offal last year, 
therefore, averaged per animal, $11.61. 


- ) ria a hin AA 

= GENERAL SUMMARY FOR 1861. 
226,312 Beef Cattle at $68.55 each........... $15,513,687.60 
598,509 Live Hogs at $7.65 each ..........+. 78,593.86 
527,358 Sheep and Lambs at $3.82}¢ each.... 2,037,144.35 
33,388 Veal Calves at $5.10.each........... 70,279.80 
5,816 Milch Cows at $32.00 each........ .. __ 186,112.00 
Total (including Cows)............-.+6+ $22,485,187.61 


Total fresh Meat Bill for 1861......822,299,075.61 

Over Twenty-two Million Dollars for the wholesale 
value of live Beeves, Hogs, Sheep, and Veals, at the time 
of delivering from the yards, The profits while passing 
from the sales yards to consumers, are not taken into ac- 
count. Nor does the above include all the fresh meat 
brought here. Butchers buy many animals direct from 
farmers, and large numbers of all kinds are brought in 
ready dressed, having been slaughtered elsewhere. 


POUNDS OF MEAT IN THE ABOVE. 
226,312 Beeves, at 730 lbs.,dressed weight. . 165,208,760 lbs 


598,509 Hogs, at 132 lbs. do. 79,003,188 lbs. 
527,358 Sheep, at 51 lbs. do. .. 26,895,258 lbs. 
33,388 Veals, at 78 Ibs. do. 2,604,264 lbs. 


Total pounds of meat slaughtered.-....27%8,711,470 

Two Hundred and Seventy-three Milliog, Pounds of 
Fresh Meat in a Single Year, for this Single City of Go- 
tham!—But these are only the animals brought in alive, 
and slaughtered here. It does not include the large 
number of animals bought by butchers daily of farmers, 
nor those sold from barges at the wharves, nor the im- 
mense number of dressed carcasses brought in, to say no- 
thing of salted meats, of poultry, of game, of fish, of oys- 
ters, etc. It will be understood, however, that not all 
this meat is actually consumed by the million people on 
Manhattan Island. The neighboring cities and country, 
the army, and the ships, obtain much of their animal food 
from this City. But with these drawbacks, the slaughter 
going on here is wonderful—1,387,616 animals killed 
herein a single year! At ten hours a day, this implies 
the killing of 4,448 for each working day, 445 each 
hour, and more than seven for every minute ! 
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Market Review, Weather Notes, etc. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, } 

New-York, Monday Morning, Jan. 20, 1862. § 
*,* The materials for this review are furnished specially for 
the Agriculturist by a reliable man of long experience, 
who, throughout the year, spends the whole of each busi- 
ness day in the markets, a the transactions and 
collecting information, and we flatter ourselves that this 
report is one of the most correct anywhere published. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Dec. 20. 
FLour—Super to Extra State $5 40 
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Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 
Super. to Extra Southern,.... 5. 
RYE Firour—Fine and Super. 3 
CoRN MEAL. . 310 
Wueat—Canada White....... 1 45 
WHEE... 2.2 cocscscee 1 ss 
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BARLEY 
Hay, in bales, per 100 Ibs..... 
Corron—Middlings, per Ib.... 
Rice, per 100 Ibs..... 
Hops, crop of 1861, per Ib...... 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, p. Ib.. 
SEED—Clover, per Ib.......... 
Timothy, per bushel......... 
SvuGaR—Brown, per Ib........ 
Mo.asseEs, New-Orleans, p.gl.. 
CorFEE. Rio, per Ib........... 
Tosacco—Kentucky,&¢,p.1b.. 
Seed Leaf, per Ib............... 
Woo._—Domestic fleece, p. Iba 
Domestic, pulled, per 1b....... 
TALLow, per Ib..... 
On CAKE, per tun,, 
PoRK—Mess, per bbl... 
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Limed, per. 5000 000n0ger.0° 
PouLTRY—Fowls, per Ib..,... 
POY D......ceeceee Meee Hf 
Ducks, Per B.....seeececereceee 
Turkeys, per Ib. 8 
Partridges, per pair...... 
pases, oe had B.... 7 
Dried Apples, per ‘y.........-. f 
Dried Peaches yer lb., peeled 18 
Dried Raspherries, per Ib..... 
PotraTuLs—Mercers, p. bbl.. 
Peaunblows, per bbl g 
Western Reds, etc.—per bbl... 
Nova Scotias—per bush...... 
Sweet Delaware, per bbl..... 
Ontrons—Red, per bbl.... 
White, per bbl * 
Turnips—Rutabaga, per bbl. 
SquasH—Marrow, per bbl... 
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1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat, Corn. Ry . Oats, 
26 days this month 272,000 61,500 45,200 63,000 128,150 
25 days /ast month,705.000 8, 159,500 2,361,000 203,975 260,000 1,469,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, e. A 4 
26 days this month, 892,100 1,116,000 1,205,450 145,400 138,71 
25 days last month 778,000 5,641,000 3,229,000 204,000 276,000 
2. COMPARISON WITH SAME TIME LAST YEAR. 
RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat, Corn, eC. —_- Oats, 
25 days thisyear 272,000 61,500 45,200 63, 128,150 
25 days last year 110,000 81,800 61,900 20,500 41,500 97,200 
SALES, j Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. ey A 
25 days this year 392,1! 1,116,000 1 450 143,460 138,71 
25 days last year 341 1,631, 1, 17.000 58,500 
3. Receipts in New-York during each of three years past. 
Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
1861 4 seni 28,429,185 21,120,242 775,665 1351304 4 
1860. .3,581,420 17,072,796 14,709,562 me 1/251,007 4, 
1859. .8,191,822 3,818,092 3,068,622 491 1,527,400 4. 


4. Exports from New-York for each of three years past. 
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Flour, Wheat. — Corn. Fe sos Barley. _ Oats, 

1g) AU eas “Uae MMS tes Toten 
+ . : 

1859... 938,516 297,587 497,886 6,550 068 

5. Stock of Flour’in New-York City, Jan. 1. 

1860. 1861. 1862. 

Western Canal Flour, bbls.... 681,876 569,800 447,056 

Canadian Flour, bbls.......... 17,150 10,200 11,100. 

Southern Flour, bbls..... + oee0e228,503 91,998 36,956 

MRE SERRE . 927,529 671,998 495,112 


Stock of Grain in New-York, Jan. 1. 


1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. 
Wheat, bush..1,211,312 1,915,388 3,535,741 2,046,052 
Corn, bush.... 690 79,400 2,712,000 5,573,911 
Rye, bush .... 43,500 30,500 26,400 58,500 
Barley, bush . 806,416 868,795 169,574 435,472 
Oats, bush.. . 860,200 1,576,100 494,790 764,57 


6. Exports from New-York, from Jan, 1 to Jan. 15. 
Flour, dbis, Wheat, bush. Corn. ~~, Oats, 

1862..........156,555 842,096 522,334 67, 1,002 

ar 71,785 563,937 405,665 1,210 2,226 


%. Receipts at Chicago during each of last four years. 


1861. 1860. 1859. 1858. 
Flour, bbls..... 1,583,087 700,006 742,012 524,955 
Wheat, bush... .18,147,181 14,568,429 8,184,746 9,763,326 
Corn, bush..... 26,668, 15,487,966 4,410,009 8,250,033 
Oats, bush..... 1,448,444 2,029,906 1,813,048 2,295,322 
Rye, bush..... . 533,860 295,436 228,179 70,031 
Barley, bush... 461,647 623,005 662,137 411,421 


8. Stock of Breadstuffs at Chicago, Jan, 1, 1862. 


Flour, bbls......... 26,986|Oats, bush........... 239,205 
Wheat, bush.‘..... 1,855,903/Rye, bush........... 95,022 
Corn, bush..... ----1,568,536|Barley, bush......... 62,399 





9. Receipts at Albany (by Erie and Champlain Canals,) 
during each of three years past. 

Flour, _Wheat. Sor aha Pe Barley, Oats. 
1961...... 1,493,238 29,886,637 23, 792 2,235,850 6,978,338 
1860.... .1,149,100 11,176,000 14,155,500 332,100 2,967,600 6,490,900 
1859 908,311 5,110,554 2,492,217 401,994 3,305,277 6,739,756 
10. Exports of Breadstuffs from Philadelphia, during 

each of the last six years. 


Flour, ~ C.Meal, Wheat, Corn, 

bbls. bbis. bush, bush, 
Total, 1861....362,652 31,672 2,054,988 303,235 
Total, 1860... . 295,137 49,357 811.981 390,363 
Total, 1859....172,944 ’ 54,434 - 50,115 
Total, 1858....219,871 39,773 88,199 468,181 
Total, 1857... .198. 48,572 190,400 625,526 
Total, 1856... .342,035 92,603 684,092 1,657,233 


11. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Boston for December 
1861, and total receipts for two years. 

In Dec, 1861, Total, 1861. Total, 1860. 
Flour, bbis.........++ 1,429 697 1,160,774 
Flour, half-bbis........ 603 3917 
Corn, bushels........+. 1,979,925 2,045,900 
Corn, sacks.... 1,191 20,940 
Wheat, bushels. 388 30,135 
Oats, bushels... 1,047,345 1,467,611 
Rye, bushels... 33,156 33,156 
Shorts, bushels........ 515,833 551,795 
Rye Flour, bbls...... 865 1,204 
Corn Meal, bbls. 13,611 3,963 





The preceding eleven tables, illustrative of the great 
movements in Breadstuffs during the year 1861, possess 
unusual interest for the readers of the Agviculturist. 
Having been compiled with much care and derived from 
authentic sources, they are perfectly reliable. We have 
so often and minutely referred to the heavy operations of 
the past year, that it is unnecessary to do more now than 
call particular attention to the figures here presented. 

The old year closed gloomily enough, but happily the 
new opens with brighter prospects. Our relations with 
European powers, generally, and Great Britain, particu- 
larly, are nowina much more satisfactory state, and ship- 
pers begin to exhibit a renewal of confidence in the sta- 
bility of the market for Breadstuffs. The uncertainty at- 
tending the legislation of Congress, in reference to taxa- 
tion and currency, forms a serious impediment to the re- 
vival of activity in business. The suspension of specie 
payments by the Banks throws us back on a paper medi- 
um of circulation, and merchants are anxiously looking 
for the enactment of measures to place this on something 
like a reliable basis, so as to guard against the calam- 
ities which would be sure to flow from rapid fluctuations 
in the value of the money or the paper currency, which 








we are now forced to adopt, as a substitute for specie 
Until such time as Congress shall have made a legal pro- 
vision by direct or indirect taxation, for the payment of 
government expenses and the public indebtedness, and 
thus give to the Treasury Notes and loan certificates, a 
permanent and reliable value, commerce will not pros- 
per, as business men will not move freely, or be able te 
divest themselves of the very natural uneasiness and tim- 
idity, whica they undoubtedly exhibit, at present. So far 
as regards our export trade in Breadstuffs, we have every 
reason to be satisfied with the results of each week’s ship- 
ments, since the commencement of the new-year, and 
with the high rates at which exchange bills are selling, 
shippers feel disposed to continue to buy freely, if they 
could only be’ relieved from the embatrasments which 
they experience, as the consequénce of a variable cur- 
rency, fluctuating in value from day to day, and subject to 
serious depressions, causing very suddén and irconve- 
nient alterationsin the market for the bills of exchange 
which they draw against the produce they export, in or- 
der to meet their engagements with the parties of whom 
they purchase. The demand from the home trade is mod- 
erate. The changes in-prices, during the past month, 
have not beenvery. important—but a little improved fo 
flour, as noted fn the tables". "Theretias been a lull in 
the market for Cotton, and seriousdecline in prices, in 
view of the expected importations from Liverpool and 
Bremen....The inquiry for Wool has been less active, 
owing in part to the firmness of -holders....The trade in 
Provisions have been quite brisk....Moderate transac- 
tions have been reported in other commodities. 


N.Y. Live Stock Markets.—Tue Car- 
TLE MaRKETs have been moderately supplied dufing a 
month past—the average receipts being but 3,709, against 
4,217 for the previous month. But with a largely over- 
stocked hog market, a good supply of mutton and poultry, 
beeves have not advanced in price, and it was with diffi- 
culty that all were disposed of on the regular market days. 
Jan. 15th, with 3,668 on sale, prices ruled at 9¢.@9ic. per 
lb. estimated dressed weight, for a very few premium an- 
imals ; 8¢c.@9c. for prime; 7¢.@8c. for medium to fair ; 
5}$c.@6}¢c. for poor, with an average of 7%c. for all sold, 
being a decline of %{c. for the month. 


Veal Calves.—Receipts for the past 4 weeks 
number 1,096 or 270 per week, which is less than one 
half of the previous month. Prices remain as last month, 
viz.: 53¢c.@5}¢c. per Ib, live weight, for fat 2alves, and 
4c.@5c. for common to guod. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts continue to 


fall off, the average for the month being only 8,017 per 
week. Sheep sell readily at au advance upon ‘our last 
quotations of fully gc. per lb. Good fat sheep are worth 
prices equivalent to 5c.@5c. per lb. live weight, and 
common stock 4f¢, Dressed mutton makes up for the 
falling off in receipts of live stock. 


Live Hogs—Immense Receipts.—The 
receipts have even exceeded the previously unprece- 
dented figures of a month ago. During the past 4 weeks 
147,590 live hogs have been received in this City. 
This is 36,897 per week. It has been impossible to find 
yard room for them as fast as they arrived, much less 
dispose of, slanaine and pack them. This keeps the mar- 
ket over-stocked and Haare low. Jan. 15th with 46,713 
hogs for the week, they sold slowly at 3%c.@3\c. per 
lb. live weight for corn-fed, and 23¢.(@3e. for still fed. 


The Weather, has been somewhat yariable 
during the past 4 weeks. Very little snow has fallen, and 
we have had but little really cold weather, the mercury 
at no time falling below above 0. Our Dairy 
Notes, conden read : December 21, clear, cool—22, 
clear A. M., cloudy P. M., penry rain at night—23, rainy 
day, barometer very low, viz.: 29.20, light snow at night— 
24, 25, clear, cool—26, cold, cloudy P. M., heavy rain at 
night—27, cloudy, cool—28, cold and clear—29, 30, 31, cold. 
January 1, clear, warm, gale of wind at night—2, 3, 
4, cold—5, clear and coldest of the season, thermometer 
at 8°, N. E. snow at t, continuing on the 6th, making 
6 inches and fair sleigh 7, clear, cool—-8, mild P, M. 
with rain at night—9, rain A. M., clear and warm P, M.- 
10, light rain—I1, cloudy, with | inch snow and sleet— 

2, warm and heavy rain at. 13, clear, 
cool, 14, cool, with | inch snow at 5, hail A. M.. 
rain P. M.—16, clear and fine—17, —I8, a north- 
east rain storm, which continued the 19th, and it 
is still rainy on the 20th; with danger of freshets. 


Rain Fall,—The rain and melted snow for a 


month ending Jan, 15th, amounted‘to 4.79 inc 

9 inches of snow fell, during the month. Tei 
has varied more than usual, rising 1.10 inches in 36 hours 
and again falling quite as suddenly," 


Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York, 


Observations carefully made wu a standard 
mometer (Fahrenhelt.)—> intieates rela) snow.) - 
DECEMBER. 
ets 90°118...... 38 |92......22 
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THE MAP ABOVE shows a portion of the Atlantic seaboard to which public attention is now (Jan. 20,) di- 
rected, more by guess-work than by any certain knowledge of the destination of the “‘ Burnside Expedition.” Fortress 
Monroe, and Norfolk, with adjacent points, are seen on the North. Sewell’s Point runs up north of Norfolk, towards 
Fort Monroe, and defends the entrance to Norfolk. The great Inland seas or Sounds, Pamlico and Albemarle, are 
finely shown, with Roanoke Island between them. Also the inlets from the ocean, and the Dismal Swamp Canal, con- 
necting the waters of Norfolk with Albemarle Sound. The Atlantic & N.C. Railroad runs northwest from Newbern, 
to Goldsboro’, on the railroad running South from Richmond, Va., to Charleston, S.C. Weldon, N.C.,on the same 
-ine, is 88 miles North of Goldsboro’, and 80 miles southwest of Norfolk. Plymouth, at the head of Albemarle Sound, 
is equally distant southeast from Weldon, and northeast from Goldsboro’. These explanations, with this map, in con- 
ne;tion with a school map, will aid in understanding any movement that may occur in. the region indicated. 














PREMIUM LIST, 


For 1862---Vol. XXI. 
Or Pay to Voluntary Agents who will attend to collect- 
ing names of new and old subscribers to the Agri- 
culturist, and forwarding them to the Office. 


Experience has proved that itis a benefit to the sub- 
scribers themselves, as well as tothe Publisher, to have 
an Agent at every Post Office, to attend to collecting the 
names and subscriptions of old subscribers, and to pre- 
sent the advantages of the paper to those not yet acquaint - 
ed with it. But toemploy and commission a Specia! 
Agent in every neighborhood throughout the country, is 
out of the question. We therefore offer certain good sr- 
ticles, the value proportioned tothe number of names 
sent in, and leave them open to every person disposed to 
attend tothe business, in the locality where he or she 
may be known to be reliable. By giving the articles offer- 
ed wecan make the pay much larger than if in money, 
as we have facilities for getting the articles at low rates. 

{377 In selecting articles for premiums, we have aimed 
to get such as are useful, and as have been most fre- 
quently called for by our readers. [5° WE wisn 1T 
DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made, 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, is the best of its kind, and every one will be selected 
by the publisher from the very best manufactured. They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named. 

(@w We offer nothing for competition. Each premium is 
for a specified number of subscribers, and no one’s remuner- 
ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing; every one knows just what he orshe is working for. 

we We make no distinction between new and old subscri- 
bers, but it is expected that every canyasser will not only 
gather up the names of old subscribers, but also secure a 
large number of new names, 

¢@™ Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send the names with the money as fast as obtained, so that 
the subscribers may begin to receive their papers; but if de- 
signed for premiums, two copies of each list of names should 
be sent—one of them marked at the top “For Premiums,” 
and also with the name of the sender, 

2 The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XXI (1862), whenever received. Canvassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as anyclub is made up—if duplicate lists are sent. 

¢@™ Any person who has commenced sending in names at 
80c. and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
fall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cents 
extra on each of the smaller number of names required 

§@~ Clubs need not be all confined to one Post Office, 
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Table of Premiums for 1862. ey *Eisg 
Co} 
io 4 & ° & 
Names of Premtum Articles, Bo ||5& 35 
3—Clothes Wringer, No. 2...............005 750); 18] ° 

—Clothes Wringer, No.1................. 4 00}; 23 . 
Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson). $45 00/| 90| 48 
! ewing Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs) ....$85 00|| 69/ 130 
6—Aneroid Barometer................ 0.0006 $7 50]; 19] 98 
TE sy tnnsd aawins vnbecabeess iieced 1200)}| 30] 44 
—Five Octave Mclodeon (best)...... -$75 00 || 125 | 237 
414 Octave Melodean (best).............. 00 |\-104 | 182 
0—Four Octave Melodeon (best)........... 45 00]! 90) 130 
li—New Cyclopedia, 16 volumes............ $48 001) 96) 140 
—Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary.... $750]; 18} 40 
3—Five back Volumes Agriculturist, p.p... $5 60|| 16! 30 
4—Four do do do do . 48 || 13} 26 
—Three do do do do. 36/1; 10! 20 
6—Two do do do do . $2 24 15 
—One_ do do do do , $112 10 
8—Windsor & Newton's Paints.......... 50 20 
9—Osborn & Hodgkinson’s Paints... 1 50 15 
;0—Hand Corn Sheller (best)......... 50]; 21) 40 
—Straw and Hay Cutter (best)....... 00]; 24] 48 
Best Subsoil Plow (2-horse).. ....... 00}; 24) 48 

¢ —zartous Booke--ies forme ir | 

4—Boy’s Chest of Tools .................0.. 00 8) 
§—Youth’s Chest of Tools... ....... ...... 3 00 os | ~4 
Gentleman's Chest of Tools.............. $20 00 || 43; 80 


DESORIPTION OF THE PREMIUMS.—SEE REMARKS ABOVE, 
Premiums. 2, 3.-Wringing Machine. 

We place this first, for it is nearly new, and one of the most 
useful articles for every family. We had one of the first 
made, and have used it over a year with the highest satisfac- 
tion. It completely does away with the hard straining work 
required to wring out garments by hand. It does not twist 
and break the fibers of the clothes, but simply presses them 
between two elastic India-rubber rollers, which are moved 
by a crank, and whether large or small pieces, they come out 
dryer than when wrung by hand. The saving to garments 
would soon pay the cost of the implement, to say nothing of 
the saving of woman's -labor, The machine is set upon the 
side of any tub; the garments drop out into a basket, A 
child can quickly wring out a tub full of clothes—No, 2, 
costing $7.50, is just the thing for common family use. This 
we present for 48 subscribers, at $1 each, (or 37 at the 
lowest club price of 80 cents each.)—No, 1, costing $10, is 
adapted to larger families and Hotels. We will present it 
for 23 subscribers at $leach, (or 48 at 80 cts. each.) 

Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 


90 Subscribers at $1-each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including Hemmer), new 





from .the factory, and of the very hes make, ‘There is nq 
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better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 
nearly four years’ use in our own family, in connection with 
other machines. We want no better.—Premiums4 and 5 will 
be selected new at the manniactories, be well boxed, and for- 
warded without expense to the recipient, except for freight 
after leaving the city, Full instructions sent for setting up 
and using. 
Premium No. 5—Sewing Machine. 

69 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 98 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person procuring them to Willcox & Gibbs’ $35 
Sewing Machines, including a sect of Hemmers. 
This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing with one thread,) 
end hasseveral points superior to other machines. It is neat, 
well made, simple in its operation; and having tested one in 
our own family for more than a year, we think highly of it, 
and can recommend it to those who can not afford to buy 
the higher priced double-thread machines. 


Premium No. 6—Barometer. 


19 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 44 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, (Price $7 50.) This is a good, 
portable instrument, and valuable to every person as a 
weather guide, as well as for scientific purposes. We have 
had one in use for nearly two years, and find it not only ac- 
eurate, but an admirable weather prophet. Scarcely a rain 
storm or gale of wind has occurred, that has not been herald- 
ed by our barometer. Each instrument is packed in a neat 
leather case, 6 inches square, and 4 inches deep. 

Premium No. 7—Hydropult. 

30 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cts. each,) will enti- 
tle the person making up the club to the Hydropult, 
(Price $12,) a very useful hand implement for carrying in- 
stantly to any desired point, to throw water fromy pail, tub, 
cistern, or other receptacle, for extinguishing fires, watering 
plants, washing carriages, etc., etc. A stream can be thrown 
up to the third story windows. It is has jet pipes, and sprink- 
ler; is made of brass, and is durable. It weighs 8 lbs, and can 
be packed in small compass to go by express or otherwise. 

Premium No. 8—Melodeon. 


125 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 237 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.3 $75 Melodeons (5 octaves). These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish. We have our- 
selves used one for two years past, and it has given 
the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish. The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly, by sending a stamp to 
Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from‘ the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without expense to the recipient, except for freight. 


Premium No. 9—Melodeon. 


104 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 182 at 80 cents each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s $60 Melodeons (4% octaves.) See No. 8, 


Premium No. 10—Melodeon. 


90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s $45 Melodeons (4 octaves.) See remarks 
above. N. B.—Higher priced Melodeons will be given for 
larger lists, in the same proportion. 

Premium No. ll—New Cyclopedia. 


96 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 140 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appleton's 
New American Cyclopedia, now in course of 
publication, consisting of sixteen large volumes of 770 pages 
each. This is a magnificent work, forming a whole library 
embracing every topic of human knowledge. Twelve vol- 
umes are now ready, and the remaining four will be fur- 
nished as fast as issued. The original design of this work 
was 15 volumes, but it is found that the immense mass of mat- 
ter will require 16 large volumes, The work is sold at $3 per 
volume, or $48 for the set. To no better purpose could any 
one devote the Winter evenings thanin raising a club of 
subscribers to secure this for himself and familly. 


Premium No. 12—Best Dictionary. 


18 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 40 at 80 cts. each,) will enti- 
tle the person getting up the club to a copy of the large Pic- 
torial Unabridged Editionof Worcester’s Dictionary, 
(Price $7 50.) This now stands confessedly the most valua- 
ble Standard Dictionary published. It weighs nearly 10 Ibs.; 
is 12 inches long, 10 inches wide, nearly 4 inches thick, and 
contains 1854 pages of 3 columns each, giving the spel- 
ling and pronunciation, with full explanations, of every 
word in the English Language, and as a source of general 
information on all subjects, stands next to the Cyclopedia. 
The Dictionary can be called for at our Office, or be sent 
by Express or otherwise, to any part of the country. 

Premiums Nos. 13 to 17—Back Volumes. 


These premiums (13 to 17,) will enable any one to secure 
the previous excellent volumes of the American Agricultur- 
ist, as far back as Volume XVI. We have stereotype plates 
and can print any number desired of the English Volumes 
16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, and of the German Volumes 18, 19, 
and 20, These will be sent in clean, new numbers, each vol- 
ume by itself, with index complete, and be forwarded post- 
paid, The whole five can be taken together, or one or more 
copies of any particular volume be selected, as desired: 
They will be presented as inthe table above, viz: For 16 
Subscribers at $1 each, (or 30 at 80 cents each,) we will pre- 
sent five volumes.—For 13 Subscribers at $1 each, or 
26 at 80 cents each, four volumes.—For 10 Subscri- 
bers at $1 each, (or 20 at 80 cents each,) three volumes. 
——For 15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, two volumes. 
—-For 10 Subscribers at 80 cents each, one volume. 
—Let every one selecting these premiums be careful to 
name just which back volumes are desired. 

Premium No. 18—Paints. 
0 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 








ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, putup in 
aneat mahogany case, with brushes, etc. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world, They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropriate present to any of our young- 
er readers. They will be sent post-paid any where in the 
United States within 3000 miles. 
Premium No, 19—Paints. 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson’s 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 colors or shades, 
put up in a neat case with brushes, cups, etc. These are of 
American manufacture, and though not so fine asthe above, 
will answer for ordinary practice by children or beginners, 
and for common sketching. Sent same as No. 18, 


Premium ‘No. 20—Corn Sheller. 
21Subscribers at $1 each, (or 40 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
$6 Hand Corn Shellers. ‘This is a convenient, 
useful eseeys Pf frequently called for. We give the 
best impl tained for the price, 


Pietidheiei No. 2l—Hay Cutter. 
24 Subscribers at $1each, (or 48 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 





°$8 Straw and Hay Cutters. This is a useful imple- 


ment, needed wherever horses and cows are kept, 
Premium No. 22—Suabsoil Plow. 
24 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to the best $8 Sub- 
soil Plow (two-horse), a very desirable implement. 


Premium No. 23—Good Books. 


Here is an opportunity to get a good library at little ex- ¢ 


pense. Any person getting up aclub of 16 or more names, 
May choose any desired Books from the list advertised on 
page 62, to the amount of 12 cents for each name sent at 80 
cents, (or 334g cents for each name sent at $1); the books will 
be delivered to the recipient free of all expense for postage. 


Sdbertisements, 


"Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS-— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of ce for each insertion. 
Ohne eee column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column. 
R BOTH EDITIONS, ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 
Fyfty five cents per line; $65 per column, 


NHE SUPERINTENDENCE OF A FARM— 
Either Truck or General, is desired by a young man of 
energy and experience, Address Box Hallowell, Me. 


OLUMES OF THE HOMESTEAD SENT FOR 

binding to the office, in Hartford, may be found at Drake 
& Parsons’ Book Bindery, over the former Homestead Office, 
where others can _ heir volumes bound and numbers 
supplied at the old ra’ A few back volumes, bound, may 
be had of BROWN & & Goss, Hartford, Conn. 
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SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE. 
495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

THE GROVER AND BAKER §, M. CO., now offer, in ad- 
dition to their sptendid stock of Machines making the cele- 
brated GRovER & BAKER STITCH, new and superior SHUT- 
TLE, OR “LOCK-STITCH” MACHINES, adapted to all varieties 
of sewing. Much more Simple, Durable, Noiseless and Per- 
Sect than any “lock-stitch ” machines heretofore in use. 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


200 or 500 yard spools. 
For MACHINES, use BROOK'S PATENT GLACE for up- 
per, thread, and BROOK'S SIX CORD RED TICKET for 
































also in cases do: 
typ HENRY SMITH. Sole Agent, 36 Vesey-st., New Yor 


THE NEW LETTUCE! 

TRUE BOSTON CURLED LETTUCE.—I fagroducs this 
new variety as 6 g all varieties of the Lett family 
in excellence and e ogabes. I would invite attention to we 

rare sone of its structure and unequalled symmetry of 
growth. is perfectly hardy. Packages containing aa. 
sufficient NS supply a sr! for a season, with directions for 


cultivation, post-paid, 3 cen guise packels Bh Mass, 
SEEDS SEEDS SEEDS. 


FIELD, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEED 

Received rom rellable rand fet ” this country an: 
nd re 

ee at whole RLF oe OO 


RIFF1 
Agricultural and Sect Wareho' 
S4 No. 60 Courtiandtst., New-York, 


C ringers GARDEN SEEDS BY MAIL.—The 

subscriber is rene engi doy raising all kinds of 

which he _ will any quantity and of 

sen the choles atone’ aupaer fhe presen tege A new retail 
ne % 

catalogue, 8 at greatly isin noone | just published, and 


be sent eimai N, Fi NY. 
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TREES AND PLANTS. 


We are able to offer this season, 


Pear Trees 


in larger quantities than éver before. They are of fine size 
good quality, and our own growing, 

Our Apple, Cherry, Plum, and other Fruit Trees, are alse 
very handsome and thrifty, and are sold at greatly reducee 
rates, by the quantity. These, as well as our 

Ornamental Trees, 


are grown of large size.——Our collection of 
Exotic Plants 
is finer than ever before, For catalogues, apply to 


PARSONS & CO., 
Plushing, L. I. 
New-Brunswick Nurseries. New-J 
EDWIN ALLEN offers Delaware Grape Vines at 50c, each 
evant he de Gand and Downer’s lific rr 
Wilson's Ajbany. end < and others 50 cents Aw?) 100; $4 


Linneeus arb Roots, (best variety, 
‘ Rs .000 Dwarf Pear and Peach Airis Og too low to " 


20, 000 No. 1 Peach Trees, #40 per M. M. 
100 bottles Totive Grape 
ranted Pure A few pair “ Golte & ngled Hieven mia" 











for sale by ¥, Morristown 
SEEDS _SEEDS-SEEDS 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
No. 876 Broadway, New-York, 


Grower and Dealer in the best quality culinary, 
VEGETABLE, GRASS AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Embracin, Anat Neen A desirable, in both vegetable and 
flower or seed departmen 

For sale = uantities to suit pu ie market 
rates. Descrip re pati catalogues furnish re -4 and all 
information as to prices, for larger and stated quantities, 
promptly sme on Esplicvien. 

Also, 2 complete temo of C. 8.Garden Tools and 
Horticultural 





FFLOWER == BY MAIL.—The subscriber 
raises about one hundred —— of Flower Seeds, selected 
from over one thousand varieties, of the most sh and at- 
tractive. He will furnish, n with pos up, any 3@ iin on the 
list for $1, and send by ey id. 
"Flushing, N.Y. 


SEEDS. SEEDS. 


JOS. E. MACOMBER, Portamou raises most kinds 
of Vegetable Garden Seeds on Sonne bene Carrot, Cab- 
a Turnip of various Kinds, and other choice seeds 


The Cranberry and its Culture. 
The Subscribers have issued a circular from the pregs, 
treating on the Cranberry and its Culture. Said Circular will 
give persons the proper information as to the commence- 
ment of the culture. They will take pleasure in forwarding 
them toall parts of the United States, to those sending 
stamp to pay postage. Persons wishing plants in large or 
small quantities, may receive them by exprees, for wet or 


dry soil, Address 
SULLIVAN BATES & CO., 
Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass, 


Early Vegetable Seeds for Hot-Beds. 


iy matt Foer, FOST PAID. 
vee fonts Seeds wil pe ; mall on we 
oO rs) e ee afx ich may 
be rem ted in current renee or postag tag ~y be 
‘Per Ounce Per Packet. 


Broeoll, Barly - ee 

Cabbage, fovly York... imide chadvindte cena 

Conaower peety ane. eae ee “8 ae 

n Dutch... 

Cucumber, ext Bary ita Russla,,.......0e006 20 CtB, 

do L Pramae and Cluster.... 10 cts, 

Hd Plant Pi os cthecoddy satan tastes 380 cte, 

re Early ilesia and Teunis Ball.... 20 cts, 

h, Early, Seeetet - Olive Vier 10 cts, 

romato, Early Apple and pa Ww. 20 cts, 
4 jest ester’s Perfected............... oo 

0. ew 


tive, and of good oe pa progue 15 cts, 
at ry and Flower Seeds 
ad BLISS 
* Springfield, Mass. 


ny oe? of Tomato. 
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Every Vari 


Large Red, Yellow, 
Yellow Pl some rmes called. ear) ) Fellow 
r’s ney te, French 
Tomato, the new u ht varie’ 


of sonnel of fa 
the above eleven varieties, will aval ‘orwar 
receipt of one dollar. Frenc! po ang RS Tomato pts per a i ae 


Whi 
Hea 25 cts er ones beery cio a 
sale, aie 


who purchase. ges eS J skagen warranted 0, Marblehead Mass 


FOWLER'S PATENT 
Steam Ploughing 


Petent Rights for haere and Qountige 0! now pooled 
Descriptive pamphie “gg t post mee. 6 Bah 
WE DISON, 608 se Pe. hia Be, 


UREKA HAY AND 8TALK eta AND 
CRUSHER.—A very superior machine, Also, Hay and 
Stalk Cutters in great variety. } 
CORN SHELLERS, FAN MILLS, HORSE POWERS AND 
THRESHERS, WASHING MACHINES AND DRYERS, 
and farming implements of all kinds, 
JOHN VANDERBILT, No, 23 Fulton-st., New-Yor 
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THE NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


Nos, 189 and 191 Vater-st. 
HAY AND COTTON PRESSES, of Ingersoll's, Bullock's, 
Gove's, and other patents, 
flORSE POWERS, THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, of our 
own and other manufacturers, : 
CLOVER HULLERKS, ROOT CUTTERS, and FANNING 
MILLS. 


Ww AND STALK CUTTERS—Improved Cylinder, 
Daniele. Cummings’, Telegraph, and other patents. 

PATENT CYLINDER PLOWS—f all sizes, 

CORN SHELLERS—for either hand or horse power, of va- 
rious patterns. 

DRAINING TOOLS—of all kinds. 

ICE TOOLS—consisting of cutters, saws, hooks, grooving 
bara, chisels, tongs, etc. 

SPRING WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS. Clover, Timothy, Red 
Top, and other Grass Seeds, Also, WHITE CLOVER. 


GvANO, LS dey a IFLA BONE DUST, PHOSPHATE OF 
oO 


LIME, an er fertilizers. 
est assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural 
aan Fertilizers, Field and Garden Seeds in this City. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO. 


UNION AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, 


JOHN VANDERBILT, 
No. 23 Fulton-st.,, New-York, near Fulton Market. 

FARMAND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS—f every 
variety, made in-the best manner, of most approved patterns, 
and at low prices. 

SEEDS—Garden, Field, Grass, Bird, Tree and Flowcr 
Seeds—the purest and most reliable, and of the choicest va- 
rieties, 

PERUVIAN GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, 
PHOSPHATES, PLASTER,-ANIMAL MANURES, &c.—The 
purest and best, and at the very lowest market price. 

PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, etc.—Of all kinds, 
‘rom the best Nurseries and Growers in the United States. 

BOOKS—Un farming furnished at publishers prices. 


EXCELSIOR 








‘THM = Wuvi 


RUBR STONE 





AND 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS. 


These Mills and Powers took TEN FIRST PREMIUMS at 
vi STZRN STATE Farrs last year, and are justly considered 
1.©erior to all others. 

These Mills can be run by any Horse, WATER, or STEAM 
Powsgr, for grinding all kinds of GRAIN, SPICEs, COFFEE, 
PiasterR, Bones, Soap Stone, &c. They have no equal. 

Large Mills are made for milling purposes requiring but 
ONE HALF TUE POWER to do the work of the large flat stone 


0 

The HORSE POWERS have many advantages over those 
of other manufacture. 

See American Agriculturist for 1861, pages 237 and 268, also 
page 81, in this volume. 

Agents wanted in every county. Rights for sale, 

Send stamp for Illustrated Circulars to 

BENNET BROTHERS, 
42 and 44 Greenest., New-York. 





Ingersoll’s Cheap Hand Power Presses 
fer Bali 


HAY, STRAW, COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, 


MOSS, BRUOM CORN, HA!R, HIDES, &c. 
These Prosses are made for any size or weight of bale re- 
e 


q and delivered on ship bowrd in New-York. Farmers 
and a wenting such machines are invited to write for 
Catalogue containing full information. 


PRICE OF MACUINES: 
No. 1, Press for Hay, &c., weight of bate 150 to 200 Ibs., $50.00 
No.2, do. do do. do. 250 to 300 lbs., 75.00 
Broom Corn, &c 85.00 


G8, 0 Bes ptt 4h eg 
Weight of No.1 800 Ibs. No. 2, 1200 Ibs. 
Daf ibs tee ea 


” GREENPOINT, N. Y. 
Ss. B. CONOVER, 
260, 261, and 262 West Washington 
Market, foot of Fulton-st., N. Y. 
COMMISSION PRODUCE DEALER. 


All kinds of Country Produce sold on Commission. Par- 
ticular attention paid to the selection of Potatoes for Seed. 








Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


{Fesruary, 
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IMPORTANT TO MAPLE svU- 
GAR MANUFACTURERS. 
COCKS 


sid ica ies bint veal 7 ; 
aes -AAl 
SUGAR EVAPORATOR 
Has been proven by three years’ test, to be 
just the thing for the manufacture of Maple‘ 
Sugar. The Molasses is of a brighter color and 
richer flavor, and the Sugar purer and whiter 


than can be made in any other way. 
Our Portable Evaporators have been tried 





upon the Southern plantations, and found to 


surpass, in speed and economy, the best steam 
apparatus yet devised. Since then they have 


n 
ADAPTED TO A BRICK ARCH, 
by which their speed has been very much in- 
creased, so that THEY ARE NOW BEYOND ALL 
COMPETITION. 

Read what Maple men say: 

From N. B. Greeley, (brother of Horace,) Clymer, 
Chatauque Co., N. ¥. 

“ We manufactured one thousand pounds with 
less than two-thirds of our former expense, and 
the sugar worth two cents per pound more.” 

From Rev. J. B. Walker, of Sandusky City. 

Messrs. BuyMyers, Bates & Day: “In my 
trial of it in the manufacture of maple sugar, the 
Evaporator accomplishes all I hoped. 

I had one introduced into our new Christian 
Colony, which is being settled in Traverse Co., 
Mich. It was operated by a new hand who 
had never seen one used. The result was the 
production of the finest maple molasses and 
grained maple sugar that I have ever seen.” 

From M. C. Morgan, Bennington, Vt. 

It saved half the wood and time, and the sugar 
and syrup were of a purer quality, altogether, 
than I had ever made before.” 

From Levi Hart, Pulaskiville, Morrow Co., 0. 

“The syrup of the first run looked like the 
white of an egg, or the clear honey that young 
bees make. It takes less fuel than any other 
way of boiling I have seen.” 

From P. M. Henry, Pres. Ag. So., Bennington, Vt. 

“Nort BENNINGTON, Vt., 1860. 

“T used one of the copper pans last season, 
and I am confident I saved one-third of the 
wood, and boiled away sap one-third faster, and 
made sugar worth 10 to 15 per cent. more than 
with the same sized pans or kettles, set and 
used in the ordinary way. Maple) 

Respectfully yours, . M. Henry. 
From George Campbell, Westminster, Vt. 

“There is found, in ‘Cook’s Portable Sugar 
Evaporator’ a new and valuable principle that our 
old pans do not possess. You can make better 
sugar, boil faster, and it takes less wood and 
time to boil the same amount of sap in this pan 
than in any other I have seen.” 

We might also refer to Hon. J. H. Mrtumm, 
of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, Hamil- 
ton, O.; A. WiLLiams, Hawley, Mass.; A. B. 
ARMSTRONG, Dorset, Vt., and hundreds of 
others, who have used them. 

Address Biymyers, Bates & Day, Mansfield, 
O.; Or, A. B. ARmsTRoNG, Dorset, Vt. 


TERRITORY FOR SALE! 

On account of the remoteness of the territory 
from our manufactory, we will dispose of the 
right to Cook’s Patent for New-England and 
New-York. 





THE NEW-YORE TRIBUNE. 
Large Premiums! 
TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Hitherto, we have never offered any one a premium for 
helping to extend the circulation of THz TRIBUNE. We 
have printed the cheapest newspaper, considering the outlay 
by which it is produced, that was ever issued in any country 
selling it for little more than the cost of the white paper; 
have employed no agents to canvass for subscribers, and 
have allowed no compensation (beyond a copy of our paper) 
to any of the thousands of generous friends who have an- 
nually taken care that the number of copies of our several 
issues circulated in their respective neighborhoods should be 
at least maintained, and if possible increased. We have been 
sparing even of verbal thanks to these friends, but have none 
the less realized the fullness of our obligation for their ear- 
nest, unselfish, painstaking, persistent efforts. 

We propose for the present season only—in view of the 
hardness of the times, and the fact that we are enabled to 
buy white paper somewhat cheaper than we have hitherto 
done, or can hope to do after the close of the War—to make 
some small acknowledgement—not so much a recompense as 
a slight testimonial—to those friends who shall see fit to ex- 
ert themselves to obtain subscriptions (whether original or 
renewals) to our Weekly and Semi-Weekly editions. We do 
not know that we could offer anything of similar value more 
generally acceptable and useful than a Gold Pen of the best 
quality and finish. We propose, therefore, to forward to 
each person who, during the two months ensuing, shall send 
us subscrfftions and payments for Tur TRIBUNE, as follows: 


Weekly Tribune. 


For $12, Ten Copies Weekly Tribune, and one copy 
free, addressed to each subscriber, and 
Pens or Pens and Cases to value of..... 
Additions can be made at $1 20 each, 

For $10, Ten Copies Weekly Tribune, and one copy 
free, to one address,and Pens or Pens 
and Cases to value of..................... 
Additions can be made at $1 each. 


For $20, Twenty Copies Weekly Tribune, and one 
copy free, to one address, and Pens or 
Pens and Cases to value of .............. 
Additions can be made at $1-each. 


For $40, Forty Copies Weekly Tribune, to one ad- 
dress,and Pens or Pens and Cases to 
ie ET ERE Ta TPS ey Cee 
Additions can be made at $1 each. 

For $50, Fifty Copies Weekly Tribune, to one ad- 
dress, and Pens or Pens and Cases to 
a eee es ee es CLEP Ee 
Additiens can be made at $1 each. 

For $80, Eighty Copies Weekly Tribune, to one ad- 
dress,and Pens or Pens and Cases to 
WI I is 4s sno seks vie Seis sniene Ages. 
Additions can be made at $1 each. 

For $100, One Hundred Copies Weekly Tribune, to 
one address, and Pens or Pens and Cases 
SEER ee TT mere ©) 
Additions can be made at $1 each. 

$1 20 each will be required in all cases where the Paper 
is to be addressed to each subscriber. 


Semi-Weekly Tribune. 


For $11 25, Five Copies Semi-Weekly Tribune, and 
Pens or Pens and Cases to valug of. $2 00 
Additions can be made at $2 25 each. 


For $20 00, Ten Copies Semi-Weekly Tribune, and 
one copy free, to one address, and 
Pens or Pens and Cases to value of 4 00 
Additions can be made at $2 each. 
For $40 00, Twenty Copies Semi-Weekly Tribune, 
to one address, and Pens or Pens 
and Cases to value of................ 10 0W 
Additions can be made at $2 each. 
For $60 00, Thirty Copies Semi-Weekly Tribune, 
to one address, and Pens or Pens 
and Cases to value of................ 17 00 
Additions can be made at $2 each. 
For $100, Fifty Copies Semi-Weekly Tribune, to one 
address, and Pens or Pens and 
SOMME OP WRI OE osc n cosience asoe 30 OV 
Additions can be made at $2 each. 

$2 25 each will be required in all cases where the Paper 
is to be addressed to each subscriber. 

The Pens will be of the manufacture of A. Morton, whose 
make we are using, and we know them to be the best made. 
They will be furnished at the manufacturer's lowest prices. 
To choose as to the style and quality of Pens or Pens and 
Cases wanted for premiums, our friends are referred to the 
manufacturer's price list in another column, See “The Pen 
is Mightier than the Sword,” and be particular and specity 
the number and quality of the Pens or Pens and Cases pre- 
ferred. 

As these Pens will be selected and sent by A. Morton, No. % 
Maiden-lane, any correspondence in regard to them, after 
their first reception, must be addressed to him,and not to 
THE TRIBUNE. 

Specimen Copies of The Tribune sent when requested. 

When Drafts can be obtained, it is much safer than to remit 
Bank Bills. The name of the Post-Office and State should in 
all cases be plainly written. 

Payment always in advance, 

Address THE TRIBUNE. No, 154 Nassau-st.. New-York, 


3 00 


8 00 


1862.] 
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$1.00 LOOK OUT FOR YOUR $100 
GRAPE VINES! 
I have in press the most complete work on the CULTIVA.- 
TION OF GRAPES LN OPEN AIR, with 100 illustrations of 
methods of Training, = “3 


OHN 
Pr a ONE DOLLAR, t end sent f free “Of postage, on receipt 


° 
‘Fiaress C. M. SAXTON, 
No. 25 Park-row, New-York. 


THE AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC, 
Containing reliable information in regard to Poudrette 
Guano, Bone, and other wore will be sent free to any 


one applying ‘for the same. Addr 
GRIFFING, ‘BROTHER & CO. 
No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded, All of these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 








Amnovionn Bird PANO 01356065 ee ee ede ele is +. $0 
American Weeds and Useful Plants*.... 150 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia..... ‘ 4 00 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape .........ceceeee.s-eee 1 00 





Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book* e 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals................++5 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture. .............cccesees. 1 
American Florist’s Guide....... ° 
Barry's Fruit Garden*. _....... 
Bement’s (C. N.) Rabbit Fancier.. 
Bement s Poulter er’s Companion bd 
g s (J. Rural Economy 
3ri g n’s y oung Gardener's Asien. ese 
Bric geman’ s Kitchen Garden Instructor.. oes cececas 
Br n's I I e vncrens ctkbis cccsssccngeces 
dgeman’s Fruit re et 7p ae ere 
Br andt’s Age of Hor: 
Buist’s American Seems Garden Directory 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener*............. 
Central Park Guide* 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide*.. 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book..... 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor* 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American — Doctor. 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers. 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of eer peoneanes 
Downing's Ladies Flower Garden......... evbdsd ws 
Kastw ood on the CHAUDEETY?® . .cccccccccccccccecesescoce ° 
every Lady her own ok «tal SEE sdanesennsevosetes 
farm Record, for 3 Rdcededscccdsiccesece sess csesene 
armer’s Practical os 
French’s Farm Drainage *..........0...+.++ 
“essenden’s American Kitchen Gardener . 
Field's B (ihoges W.) Pear Culture. 
FR MUNOED” . cw ocstvccbasseveseesss 
‘lint (Charles L.) on Grasses*.. 
Guenon on Milch Cows............ 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery..........++++ 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekéepers**............ 
Jenning’s Horse and his Diseases ............sesseeseeees 
Johnson on aoe ROSIE MEROANE MaRS Aeseimkacbibbhdes since 
Kidder’s Bee Cultur ° 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee* 
Leuchars’ Hothouses ..........++ 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry . 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses. 
anual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, L. 
ayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor...............++ss06 
iI burn on the Cow and tri idameaiviabhaindie sasateabann 
iles on the Horse’s Foo ee 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture cep eoccesssdsecesescoocce 
Our Farm of Four Acres....*.... cloth 50 cts.; paper.. ° 
Onion Culture*......... ee 
Olcott's Sorgho and Im phee.. 
Pardee on Fesynerrs ulture 
Parsons on the Rose.............. 
Pedder’s Farmer’ > Land Measure 
uinby’s ro steries of Bee keeping* 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry ............ 
Richardson on the pos SER Str ee rer rae 
Richardson on the Hof 
Robin’s Produce and Ready Reckoner...............++-- 
Se MI ain ie tis b2k ap Os Lo odin s 050.050.290R 40500808 
Shepherd's Own Book .............+ee08 ne : 
oral h’s Landscape Garden 
encer’s Education of chile ren** 
Stephens’ Book of the +e peesss 
tewart’s Aap Stable Boo oe 
7 Thomas’ (John J.) American rit Culturist. 
Thomas’ (Jolin J.) Farm Impleme nts + 
T ‘odd’s (s, E.) Young Farmer's Manual kivbbewt do adeesct 
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Tucker's Register Rural Affairs . . edesnecsesoeesscese 
furner’s Cotton Planter’s MEET ooo ccc cssctiocs s30 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens*.................. «+ oe 
Week's (John M.) Manual = OE, ob iiseanasucce ate a 
Wood's Class Book of Botany*. 
Yale College Agricultural Lectures 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle..... 
Youatt on the Hog....... toes ‘ 
Youatt on SHEEP 2.0... .ccccesccscccccce pv cege see eveseceece 
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The Nonpareil 
WASHING MACHINE. 


1 ein use. Send for free Circular to 
Is the only rea & KEATING, 73 South-st., New-York. 


FARM PRODUCE. 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, a Provisions of ail kinds, 


Boultry, G &. 
Grain, Eggs; Poultry Gene S86 FRONT-ST, NEW: YORK. 


th A taitor of the American Agricuituris 
— R SW Villiams, President Market Bank, ow: York. 


Chester County Pigs. 
ndersigned continues to execute orders as heretofore, 
son bis pure stock rae tng which will be carefully ship- 
any point of the Union, 
Pet selections are made only from pure bloods, and chiefly 
from premium animals, which have been uniformly success- 
fui at our local Fairs. He refers to purchasers from him in 


f the Union 
a ASCHALL MORRIS, Agricultural and Seed Warehouse, 


1120 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HOROUGH BRED AYRSHIRES, ALDER- 


NEYS and DEVONS at prices to suit the times for sale 
vy ALFRED M. TREDWELL, Madison, Morris Co., N. J. 

















OSBU. & LUDDEN; (Successors to" War 

ren & a ) Manpinctnzers of Fine Gold Pens, also 
Gold and Sily Cages in . Wewould call 
= Lagemy 0 ace I ic ote oan k of pens and case 
which we feel confident, are superior to any in market, an 
at such prices that we defy competition. e€ also call the at- 
tention of business men to ournew patent Combination Pen, 
which is composed of several different metals; the same is 
plated with fourteen carat gold, with diamona points—the 
points being selected from the best Iridium. The Pen is of 
mammoth size, and is equal to a fourteen carat gold Pen. It 
slides on a pencil, and on the upper end we attach an eraser. 
It is the most flexibl e, cheapest, and consequently the most 
desirable pen in use, The great excellence attained in the 
production of this Pen has been accomplished by a series of 
experiments extending over eighteen years, and must take 
precedence of all | ethers. P. 8.—All orders will be prompt! 
attended to, and on the most reasonable terms, Room No. rf 
gop stairs,) Wo. 109 | Broadway, New-York, Manufactory, No. 


Santon: = apres Klyn, L, 
jURGH, W. A. LUDDEN. 


vssia On wtene ache et tlt § 
TWINKS, F AY HoPEs 10 Ne ~ 
e &e., ee for aT wing 


for sale in lots to suit 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-York. 


SELF-ADJUSTING BAG HOLDER. 


For information respecting the purchase of rights or - 
chines, address the Patentee a B A. ote vm 
OX cago, 
See December number for description. ip -" 
TRUSSES.—MARSH & CO.’S 
Radical Cure T: No, 2 Vesey-st., op- 
osite the church, All kinds of russes, 
aphorters (Military Shoulder Braces 
and Dr. Wadsworth’s Uterine puvaton) 
Elastic stockings, a and fechanical appl 
ances for deformitics., (A female attends ladies.) 


fl Slight Cold, Cough, 
Soarseness, or Pare 
BRONCHIAL Threat, which might be 
checked with a simple rem- 
edy, if neglected, often ter- 
minates seriously. Few are aware of 
the importance of stopping a 4K or 
Slight feald in its first stage; that 
which in the beginning would yield to 
a mild remedy, if not attended to, soon 
attacks the lungs. 

roun’s roanchial Trachea 
were first introduced eleven years ago. 
It has been proved that they are the ru 
article before the public for en om 
fields, L§ranchitis, athma, 
fratarrh, the Hacking Cough in fan- 
sumftian, and numerous affections of 
the Dhraat, giving immediate relief. 
Public Speakers and Singers, 
will find them effectual for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. 


Sold by all Mruggists and (Dealers in 
Medicine, at 25 cents per boz. 


150,000 BARRELS POUDRETTE. 


Send your orders cartyend Gio will be sure to get them 
filled. Address ee & CO., 
Agricultural and Seed W: 
‘0. 60 Courtlandtst, New-York. 


PROVIDENCE COMPANY’S CONCEN- 
TRATED BONE FERTILIZER. 


P aly is the best Fertilizer, at the price, ever offered to the 
arm 

It is composed of pure bon ‘ound fine, with other mate- 
rials ae to give tt immediate ¢ ec’ * 

It_ powerfully stimulates ~" plant from the moment the 
seed germinates until harves 

a i ry only fill the Irmer’s crib, but will enrich the 
80 ry 

It is packed in good flour barrels, and delivered to vessel 
or railroad, in nag City, free of charge for cartage, at 


the following prices: 
0, $350; three, $5: : four, $5 50; five, 














ae 














383 one barrel, $2; t 
ax, © 50; seven ina. over, $1 50 per 
“ie rrels will manure ¢ one acre of corn in the hill. 


Send your orders, incl 
a GRIFFING, B HER & CO. 
No. Courtlandt-st., N ew-York, 
Who are Sole Agents for het Waited Sta 
GENUINE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
Manufactured from Raw Bon dissolved in Sulphuric 
Acid, with a few important additions, at $40 per tun, by 
A. LISTER & BROTHER, Tarrytowy, N.Y. 


(For results of the St lor Ene brag see A aad Agricultur- 
or August + page 





We ARG every tun of our manufacture to be of uni- 
form quality, and invite trials or chemical analysis, 

We also manufacture from ee von UNBURNED), BONES, 
the fine, medium, and coarse Bone Ma ure oe 
lasting as well as immediate Sheet upon all ki 
crops. The Grape Vines, whi is D genera ed valuable for Prt 
Trees and @ require a constant and lasting 
source of nourishm 

For sale in large woe small aa uantities b 

ISTE ROTHER, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
and their agent, F. LANG Guan 159 Water-st., New-York. 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano—Warranted Pure. 


Sold at wholesale and MEFING BRO the lowest market price, 
GRIF. — & CO. 
Agricultural ang bone Seed 





warehouse New-York. 





100,000 BARRELS ——- 


OF THE 


LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 


POUDRETTE, 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES T. FOSTER, 
No. 66 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 


The large facilities which they enjoy by exclusive contract 
for all the night soil of the City of New-York, and large cap- 
ital invested in their extensive works, enable them to manu- 
facture an article which is superior to any other fertilizer in. 
market, taking cost and yield into consideration, It will be 
sold at the usual price of $150 per barrel for seven barrels 
or over, delivered free in New-York City. 

Please take notice that the office and sale of this Compa- 
ny’s Poudrette is changed from Messrs, Grifflng, Brother & 
Co., No. 60 Cortlandt-st., to No, 66 CORTLANDT-ST. 

Other brands of what purports to be Pondrette are in mar 
ket, put up in barrels to resemble this, Beware of frauds— 
buy that only which has the brand of the Lodi Manufactur 


“ing Co. Any other article is comparatively worthless, 


We call the attention to the following experiencey of prac- 
tical farmers, in different sections of the country ; 
NortH PEMBROKE, Mass,, Oct. 7, 1882, 


ft ee eer eee of the Lodt Manufacturing 


Dear Sir—The early autumnal frosts for several yeare past 

pave seriously injured our corn crops, and rendered it 
for farmers in this section to seek some ferti to give 

the r crops an early start, in hag Li them to maturity 
in season to avoid that caine Z experimented 
with Guano, Superp! ‘erent 
success, in the Spring of 1860 of ‘he 
Lodi Manufacturing ng 3 ty tte, which Ts applied princi- 
Re lly to my corn cro the most satisfacto ts, 

his was the first Poudrette ever r introduced into 
ity. Last Spring I procured from your branch office in Bos 
ton about thirty barrels, the most of which I sold to 
aa wo wns mae witnessed the of my last y 

r which, so far been from, 
en universal sat a 
cy of your Poudrette, 
acres of light, ~~ 
six years, (the last crop 
peas with corn ona yee 

alf barrels of Poudrette, with n manure, ex 2 
handtei of ashes to a ill at ‘the. first frst hoeing, 

esent appearances we shall have on -! 

eld $ like soil where we Ys oy oe “hve 1 hay of ma- 

nure to the acre, Its coos eff on gar +3 ry eetables ‘are 


equaliyapperent, 1 ah, Wry cn ULL HORE: 


Lodi Manufacturing Co. : ~~ Manmuzz, Me., Oct, 11, 1861, 


Sirs—I bought of your agents, Cross & Newel ‘o barre 
of your Poudrette, in in using 1 be! arated I got sy of it ~~ 
oo — — pone aT, oH] set - Mery a tried the 

rincipal part o abou 
Ril, and the yield w was equal 9 those Me a pa 2 pe 





Gene oat bare aan Whestey Magite bares 
ought the other barre e : u 
mone, he would have save th the pan ae ” 
. B, PAUL, 
WALDO, Me., Oct. 12, 1861. 


To the Lodi Manufacturing Co. : 

Gentlemen—Last Spring I bought of Cross Ce Newell one 
barrel of your LS oe as an experiment, but with very lit- 
tle faith in }* auley. Fv it on ~ rows of corn in ‘er: 
ent parts of the fick, after manuring bart- ma- 
eo in the usual way—at the second time hoeing. Where 

Sa the Poudrette the corn was pean as large as the rest 

the flelu, and this now is o} rd heavier, and has 
ripened about e oat days earlier, "i think it the very thin 
we want for raising corn in this country, and —_ use 


more extensively another x.-| 
“ SS WELLINGTON N SHOREY. 


MYRNA, Delb., Oct. 1, 1861, 
Gentlemen—I had heard of thee Poudrette ‘manufactured 
by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., and sores I would try a 
enall quantity on a lot of land intended for corn, and as I 
could not get it nearer than Philadel iphta. I went and bought 
of the agent twenty barrels, and a R ed two barrels to the 
sere, dropping the corn and a handful of Poudrette in each 
I left out a part ef two rows, and put no Poudrette, to 
eS. if there was any value in if ang noticed those two 
rows during the season ; and where Poudrette was 
the ore was — ihe best, and 1 pam no ee in 
saying it isa *.good manu e for corn. certain 1 made 
from one-third to one-half fully by uaing | 
Yours, respectful Ol G. BLACK. 


CHESTER, P 1861, 
To the Lodi Manufacturing Co, : By SOE, 
Pp ay purchased this season of Messrs, Baker & 

eleven barrels of Poudrette and one bag of Phuine 
ech I put on my corn. I marked the place where I 
the corn where the Poudrette wae op ts an neh the vest, Last 
e corn wher ondrette was on is m 
Teed af ail, ar the core done better withont tke tases: 
‘ood at all, as the one r out the 
ink the e Poudrette made by your Company the chea 
use, 


manure in a a og a 
The Company’s pamphlet, containing directions for its use, 
with other valuable information and the experience of over 
one hundred farmers, will be sent free to any one applying 
for the same, Address, 
JAMES I. FUSTER, 


Care of Lodi Manufacturitig Company, 
66 Cortlandt-st, N. ¥, 
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Nearly Two Thousand persons have already secured 
one or more of the good premium articles noted on page 
60. But the stock is yet unexhausted, and a thousand 
more may still each obtain some of the useful implements, 
books, etc., offered.—Please look over the various topics 
discussed in this paper. Including the recipes, there are 
more than Two Hundred separate items in this single Feb- 
ruary number. With such a paper to show, and talk 
about, it would seem to be not very difficult to fill up a 
Premium Club already started, or to get up an en- 
tirely new one, during this month, and thus obtain cheaply 
a Labor-Saving and Clothes-Saving Wringer, or a Sew- 
ing Machine for the wife ; a Barometer, or Hydropult, or 
some good back Volumes, or a Corn Sheller, or a Straw 
Cutter, or Sub-Soil Plow, or Chest of Tools, or Good 
Books, for the husband; or a fine Melodeon for the 
daughter, or the School, or the Church; a Chest of 
Tools for the boys, to teach them to be “handy ;” or a 
Great Dictionary, or the Splendid Cyclopedia, or good 
Books, for the Family or for the Library of the Farmers’ 
Club.—Not a thing is offered that is not really good 
and worth its price, and we take pleasure in presenting 
these things to those who circulate the Agriculturist, 
and thus benefit our list, and at the same time benefit 
themselves, and also those who are persuaded to read. 

—-—— — << es @) 


Worthy of Special Preservation. 
eal 

Probably most subscribers preserve all the copies of the 
Agriculturist. Where this is not done regularly, we sug- 
gest that the present number will be worthy of special 
preservation for future reference. The summing up of 
the previous year’s transactions in Breadstuffs given in 
the Market Review (p. 59), the statistics of the live stock 
markets, the numbers and prices ; the weights and values 
of different parts of the animals, and modes of selling 
(p. 58); the fifty four separate recipes or directions for 
making Corn Bread and Corn Cake—these, and other 
items of information in the ‘“ Basket” and elsewhere 
which have cost us great labor to prepare and condense, 
will make this number particulary worthy of being kept. 
But this is only the twelfth part of a volume, and we 
hope and intend to make all numbers worth keeping. 








The Postage on the Agriculturist is posi- 
tively only Six Cents a Year. 


We hear that several Post Masters are charging 12, 18, 36, 
and even 72 cents a year onthe Agriculturist. This is wrong. 
The law expressly says that a Periodical issued at stated pe- 
riods, and not weighing over 3 ounces avoirdupois, shall be 
charged one cent per number, and only half this sum if paid 
quarterly in advance. The paper for the Agriculturiat is 
purposely manufactured so that it shall weigh a little 
less’ than three ounces. We would add an occasional 
extra page for more advertising room, could we do so with- 
out increasing the postage to our subscribers. The Post- 
master General has several times decided that postage on the 
Agriculturist is only six centsa year. See one of these de- 
cisions on page 9, volume XVII. There has been nochange 
in the law or in the weight of the paper since. The paper 
must be weighed dry, and without the wrapper. Subscribers 
will please promptly inform us of any future over charge. 








Can at any aaa be increased, by remitting for each ad- 
dition, the price paid ~ by original members—provided 
the subscriptions all date back to the same starting point. 
The back numbers will of course be sent to added names. 


Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers. 


We have complete sets of Vols, 16,17, 18,19, and 20, both 
pao y wo ge bound separately in neat covers with gilt let- 





tered b: 

PRICES AT THE. OFFICE. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, wnbound,........-.+6+ -$1,00 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, ANA 2, DOUNA.......cccceseces 1.50 each, 


PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
( They can not go unpaid.) 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, or 20, wnrbowund ...........0000 1,12 each, 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, or 20, bound each. 
pau ao aty (sour Ook bigs Apri tt 
und up n our regular style o; e 
tusist) for 50 cents a volumi “ . 
PREPARED COVERS aimee for eg neatly made, wi 
title, etc., gilt "pon the back, ready 6 inaietio ion of the 
sheets b: by 3 4 bookbinder, can be Furnished ed for Vols.12, to 20 
inclusive, at 25 eents per cover. Covers can not go by mail 





Northern Grown Cotton—One Hundred 
Dollars ($100) in Premiums. 


Scilly 

There is at present a good deal of interest in the sub- 
ject of raising Cotton in the Northern States. We think 
it can be grown as far North as 40°, and perhaps further 
North, with profit. To do our part in stimulating ex- 
periments, we make the following offers : 


I.—We will pay a Premium of Thirty Dollars for 
the Best ten pounds of Cotton (unginned), grown any- 
where North of Latitude 40°, during the year 1862. The 
sample to be exhibited at the Office of the American Ag- 
riculturist, No. 41 Park-Row, New-York City, during the 
Autumn of 1862. The time of exhibition and other par- 
ticulars will be published hereafter.......... $30.00. 

II.—We will pay a Premium of Twenty Dollars 
for the Second Best specimen of ten pounds of Cotton, 
grown and exhibited same as No. 1........... $20.00. 

IXI.—We will pay a Premium of Ten Dollars for 
the Third Best specimen, (same as No. 1).....$10.00.. 


IV.—We will pay a Premium of Twenty-five 
Dollars for the Best ten pounds of Cotton (unginned,) 
raised South of latitude 40°, but North of latitude 38°. 
To be grown and exhibited as above........... $25.00.. 


V.—We will pay a Premium of Fifteen Dollars 
for the Second Best specimen of ten pounds, to be 
grown and exhibited same as No. 4....... ---- $15.00. 

Notes.—The samples receiving premiums will be 
retained on our tables forthe inspection of the public. 
All others will be subject to the direction of the exhibitors, 
at the close of the Exhibition. The Agriculturist hav- 
ing met with unprecedented success, even in these 
tumultuous times, we gladly set apart the above sums, 
as our own contribution for the purpose indicated. Prob- 
ably several Associations will be prompted to make 
still larger offers. Chinése Sugar Cane was. set down 
for premiums, but we. see that abundant offers are: 
already made by the various Societies. We shall there 
fore turn our attention to other fields of public improve- 
ment, of which future announcements will be made. 





Seeds not Quite Ready. 


As none of our Seeds. will go South this Winter, we 
have not hurried their preparation as much as usual, 
preferring to wait until we can get all together (including 
those on the way from Europe,) before commencing to: 
send any out. They will all be started in ample time to 
reach subscribers before they will need them to use. The 
mailing ofthe parcels will commence the last week in. 
February. -Those intending to'apply for seeds should do: 
so early.in February.. (See list and directions on page 35.) 

schalaeaaade 


Smericun Agriculturist. 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THOROVGH-GoINe, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE-—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcHarpD 
and @aRDEN FRUITS; earpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over TWELVE HUNDRED puatn, practical, in- 
structive articles and useful items, are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all PpractTicaL 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

A German edition is published, of the same size and 
price as theEnglish, and containing all of its reading mat- 
ter, and its numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one year,....... -......5 #1 = 
Six copies, one year........... .... 
Ten or more copies one year..... 80 iam each, 

Rh to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 cents, 

ngland and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 

Postage an apyehers in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only siz cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 

All business and other communications shouid be ad- 

to the Editer and Proprietor, 


ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 


FROM THE STEAM PRESSES OF JOHN A. QRAY. 
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